MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, February, 1890. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


ROBERT BROWNING was born in 1812, just 
three years later than ALFRED TENNYSON. 
BYRON was then in the maturity of his fame; 
Scott was abandoning poetry and was pre- 
paring himself for the production of his 
historic romances, the fruitful inspiration of 
succeeding artists in all spheres of literary 
evolution from BULWER to CARLYLE, MAcAU- 
LAY, FROUDE and GREEN; COLERIDGE had 
passed into the philosophical and critical stage 
of his career; WORDSWORTH was still under 
the shadow of adverse and undiscriminating 
criticism; SHELLEY had not attained his climax; 
the name of KEATS was scarcely yet known. 
In 1833, when BROWNING was twenty-one years 
of age, ‘‘ Pauline,’’ his first poem, was issued 
and scarcely attracted the attention of pro- 
fessional critics. ‘‘ Paracelsus ’’ was published 
in 1835, and ‘‘ Strafford,’’ which despite all the 
e Torts of MACREADY’s genius failed to achieve 
a dramatic success, appeared in 1837. Then 
followed a long and brilliant series of creations 
illustrating almost every phase of intellectual 
activity, every epoch of human history—a 
series that closed only with death. 

It is beyond the scope of an ordinary article 
to dwell in detail upon the varied and versatile 
productions of ROBERT BROWNING. Any one 
of his more elaborate achievements—such as 
‘‘The Ring and The Book ’’—might exhaust 
the possibilities of the rarest criticism. We 
must be content to take a lower range and 
strive simply to show what are the masterful 
characteristics upon which BROWNING’s fame 
must abide through all fluctuations of taste, 
through every variation of poetic form. First, 
he is the poet of the spiritual life—the 
‘‘subtlest assertor of the soul in song.’’ The 
deep and obstinate questionings of invisible 
things are portrayed as by no otherhand. All 
human life, all earthly conflict, are but the 
‘dim foreshadowing of a purer revelation of 
which the things that now are form the faint 
and feeble allegory. 

“On the earth the broken arcs ; in the heavens a perfect round, 

All we have willed or dreamed or hoped of good shall exist, 

Not in its semblance but itself.” 


the Greeks. 


The charge most persistently urged against 
BROWNING is obscurity—hopeless, impenetra- 
ble obscurity. That the allegation is in a 
measure just, even his most enthusiastic 
admirers must acknowledge. Yet it is equal- 
ly true that the poet is not wilfully, or even 
consciously, obscure; the light that is in him 
is not darkness, though it sometimes lack 
brilliance through imperfection in the trans- 
mitting medium. The noblest types of art, 
literary or plastic, do not reveal their full 
measure of rich suggestiveness to the merely 
casual student; the highest poetry is as much 
the appropriate subject of patient scrutiny and 
critical investigation as the science of mathe- 
matics or of astronomy. To most of us the 
high function of ‘‘ fathoming the poet’s mind’”’ 
is not vouchsafed. The “vision and the facul- 
ty divine’’ may see eye to eye, where we 
behold dimly and in figure. Equally true is it 
that BROWNING cannot be assigned a place in 
the goodly company of artistic poets, the 
sovereigns of form, such as Gray and TENNY- 
son, who have striven after the ideal symmetry 
Though fashioned mainly 
anid the cold and sedate environments of the 
Victorian era, he has claimed all times as his 
spoils and taken all forms of development as 
his province. In vigor and audacity of ex- 
pression, in bold and daring ellipsis, in the 
conservation of ancient but idiomatic forms, 
he may be ranked with the masters who il- 
lustrated our language during the xvi. and 
xvil. centuries. To illustrate this general 
proposition in detail would expand this article 
beyond all rational limits. We may specify, 
however, his frequent employment of the 
rhematic Zo,—as ‘‘to only signify ’’ (‘‘A Blot on 
the ’Scutcheon’’); ‘‘to tamely acquiesce’’ 
(**Colombe’s Birthday’’); ‘‘to really be” 
(‘Waring ”’); ‘‘to merely have”’ (‘‘A Blot on 
the ’Scutcheon”’). Many other illustrations 
might be cited, but these are sufficient for our 
purpose. The construction, though occasion- 
ally employed by our poets, is almost unknown 
in SHAKESPEARE’S rich and complex English. 
In ‘“‘A Blot on the ’Scutcheon”’ we find /fore- 
done, so well known to students of SHAKE- 
SPEARE and of our old literature from the 
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Anglo-Saxon age. In ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday,” 
Act v, we find an ancient English idiom which 
survived in literature until the xviII. century ; 
it may be found in BENTLEy’s famous disserta- 
tion, and it still exists in provincial usage. 
We refer to the employment of the double 
negative to emphasize the negation. In the 
passage referred to BROWNING writes: ‘Let 
me not do myself injustice neither.’’ In 
‘‘Rabbi Ben Ezra’’ we have the word irks 
used in its olden personal sense,—‘‘irks care 
the crop full bird.’’ This impersonal use of 
the term survives in some portions of the 
Southern States. In ‘‘Childe Roland to the 
Dark Tower Came’”’ we have a singular use 
of the word s&i//s in the sense of ‘boots’ or 
‘ avails,’—‘‘ It nothing s&z//s, I cannot help my 
case.’’ The student will find it suggestive to 
compare with this the sense in which the same 
word is used in I. Kings, v, 6,—‘‘ there is not 
among us any that can s&i// to hew timber 
like unto the Sidonians.’’ In ‘‘The Boy and 
The Angel”’ we find the word digh#, employ- 
ed by MILTON in at least one immortal pas- 
sage, tosay nothing of its use by other masters 
of our literature. The word daréles, in ‘‘ My 
Star,’’ is possibly the poet’s own coinage. 
Emprise, ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday,’’ Act iii, 
though noted by BROWNING commentators as 
rare, may be regarded, we think, as an accept- 
ed usage. It is perhaps strange that critics have 
failed to note the identity of the ortolan, of 
which the poet seems to have been especially 
fond—see ‘‘Prologue to Ferishta’s Fancies ’’— 
with the well known rice-bird of the Southern 
States. Inthe ‘‘ Flight of the Duchess,’’ xiv, 
we have the word uwsurpature,—‘‘as if age had 
foregone its usurpature;’’ discept, ‘‘ Master 
Hughes of Saxe-Gotha’’ xiv, ‘‘Two must 
discept;’’ usurpature in the same poem, xxili; 
vociferance, xv, ‘‘All now is wrangle, abuse 
and vociferance ; ’’ xvi, crepitant and strepi- 
tant,— 
“* Two retorts, nettled, curt, crepitant, 

Four overhears them all strident and strepitant,’”’ 
Pleasure is used as a verb, ‘‘ Abt Vogler ’”’ i,— 
* And pile him a palace straight, to pleasure the princes he 

loved.” 
Citied is to be noted in ‘‘A Grammarian’s 
Funeral.’’— 
**Citied to the top, crowded with culture.” 


34 


Suave has a physical or sensuons signification, 
—‘ The suave plum, (‘‘Cleon’’) ;—indue has the 
primitive sense of ‘to put on,’ in ‘‘ Rabbi Ben 
Ezra,’’— 

_ ‘What weapons to select—what armor to indue,”” 
Centuply-angled occurs in ‘‘ Numpholeptos,”’ 
Centuply-angled as a diadem;’’ from the 
same, petrific,— 

* The old statuesque regard—the sad fetrific smile,” 

an expression marked by rare quaintness and 
rare power. Such forms as wot, a-cold, a- 
strain, a-dare, occur repeatedly but require 
no special comment, as their parallels are to 
be found in every age of our poetry.—Zamp is 
used as a verbin ‘‘One Word More,” xv,— 
‘Full she flared it, damping Samniato.’’ 
—Picker occurs in ‘‘ A Forgiveness,’’— 


“* That a blade should writhe and dicker like a flame.” 


The student will find it suggestive to compare 
BROWNING’S use of the word with the mean- 
ing it has in the old English and Scotch 
ballads;—coé¢aneous (‘‘Cenciaja’’),—‘‘The coé- 
taneous dames in youth and grace ;’’—assidu- 
ous in its etymological sense ‘sitting down 
to,’—‘‘And now assiduous at his post;’’ note 
also the use of ¢enfative in the same poem ;— 
Jjire-new meaning ‘brand-new’ (‘Soliloquy 
of the Spanish Cloister’’),—‘‘With a /fire- 
new spoon we are furnished.’’—Is not the 
Abbott Deodaet in ‘‘ The Heretic’s Tragedy” 
suggested by the famous DeuspDEDIT of early 
church history? It is well known that such 
compounds as Deogratias, Deusvult, Deoda- 
tus, etc., were in familiar use, especially 
during the Donatist controversy, and they 
seem to have been the prototypes of Praise- 
God Barebones, God-be-here, and their parti- 
sans of the English Puritan dispensation ;— 
misfeasance (‘‘ Before,’’ vi),—‘‘And the price 
appear that pays for the misfeasance;’’—dree, 
‘to bear or endure,’ marked obsolete or pro- 
vincial by WEBSTER (‘‘Old Pictures in Flor- 
ence,’’ xxv),—‘‘ Why not reveal while their 
pictures dree.’’ In xxxv of the same poem 
there is a graceful allusion to MILTON’s well 
known line: ‘‘To end now our half-told tale 
of Cambuscan;’’—mort-cloth (‘‘The Bishop 
Orders his Tomb at St. Praxed’s Church’’), 
—‘‘And let the bed-clothes for a mor#-cloth 
drop ;’’—/ovelily (‘Flight of the Duchess,” 
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xvii),—‘‘And poured out all Jovelily, sparking- 
ly sunlit ;’’"—star-shine (‘‘The Last Ride To- 
gether,”’’ iii),—‘‘ Cloud, sunset, moonrise, s/ar- 
shine too ;’’—derive, used intransitively in the 
sense of ‘descend, or proceed from’ (‘‘Old 
Pictures in Florence,’’ viii),—‘‘Da Vincis 
derive in good time from Dellos’’; the same 
use of the word may be found in the essays of 
WALTER PaTER and the late Mark PATTISON 
(see PATTISON’s ‘ Essay on Calvin at Geneva,’ 
vol. ii, p. 16, ‘‘ It—Puritanism—derives direct- 
ly to this country from Geneva ’’).—Peculiar is 
the use of unimpeached (‘‘ Women and Roses,”’ 
iii),— 

, “« Thy leaf hangs loose and bleached; . 

Bees pass it umimpeached;"’ 

flare is used as a noun (“ Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology ’’),—‘ Men call flare success. In the 
same poem are found Decrassify,—‘‘ Elimi- 
nate, decrassify my faith’’; Stuccotroidiings, 
—“Ciphers and stucco-troiddlings every- 
where ’’; eerie,—‘‘ It’s like those eerie stories 
nurses tell’’ ; Zchor,—‘‘ The child feels God a 
moment, ichors o’er the place.’’ Cheatery,— 
‘Surely not downright cheafery’ (‘‘Mr. 
Sludge, the Medium’’); wmber, common in 
SHAKESPEARE, and distre,—‘‘The outworn 
umber and bistre; odic,—‘‘ Rubbed odic lights 
with ends of phosphor-match;’’—demirep 
(‘‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology’’),— 

« The superstitious atheist, demirep 

That loves and saves her soul in new French books ;”’ 

Sore-went,—‘*‘ Threw club down and forewent 
his brain beside’’; creased—used in a figura- 
tive or tropical sense— 

** While the great bishop rolled him out a mind 

Long rumpled, till cveased consciousness lay smooth,” 

The reference to ‘‘Dowland’s lute”’ 
(‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology ’’) acquires an 
additional charm in view of Mr. BULLEN’s 
recent publications, which have done so much 
to revive an interest in one of the noblest 
lyrists of the Elizabethan time, in whom 
‘“‘music and sweet poetry agree.’’ Yet how 
many of us knew him save as a mere memory, 
until he was recalled to appreciation by the 
invaluable labors of Mr. BULLEN? The ex- 
amples that have been given as illustrative of 
the characteristic features of BROWNING’sS 
English might easily be developed into a 
special treatise. The object, however, has. 


not been to exhaust investigation, even were 
that possible, but merely to stimulate and 
quicken more elaborate and minute research. 
With all his grasp of language, BROWNING 
sometimes displayed a singular lack of ap- 
preciation of the historical or philological side 
of English. This is illustrated by his strangely 
perverse view in regard to such ancient and 
reputable idioms as had rather, had better,— 
a view at variance with every teaching of 
scientific or comparative grammar,—and his 
flagrant error in regard to the meaning of thé 
word (see Mop. LANG. NoTEs iii, 235),—a 
misconception that might have been avoided 
by a simple reference to WRIGHT or HALLI- 
WELL. Not quite so deplorable is his blunder 
in the use of slug-horn, (see ‘Childe Roland 
to the Dark Tower Came’’), which SKEAT 
has pointed out in his ‘Principles of English 
Etymology,’ pp. 447-448. Yet with his lack, in 
some conspicuous instances, of philological 
discernment or attainment, his poetry rises to 
occasional climaxes of power and _ intensity 
such as no singer of our century has surpassed. 
That he possessed the art-faculty in so master- 
ful a measure of endowment, renders us all the 
more regretful for his frequent abdications of 
this august prerogative of the poet. No 
reader of ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday,’ ‘“‘Abt Vog- 
ler,’’ ‘‘ Pippa Passes,’’ “‘A Blot on the ’Scut- 
cheon,”’ ‘‘Old Pictures in Florence,’’ ‘‘My 
-Lost Duchess,’’ the ‘Invocation from the 
Ring and the Book” and the songs in 
m«cmory of Mrs. BROWNING, can question 
that his artistic gift was one of the ripest and 
rarest bestowed upon any singer of our era. 
We are inclined to the opinion that his shorter 
poems, in which condensation of language is a 
necessity, exhibit his power in its most attrac- 
tive and abiding form. The Italian Renais- 
sance, with its esthetic orgies, its grotesque 
blending of Pagan and Christian ideals, is 
delineated in ‘‘The Bishop Orders his Tomb 
at St. Praxed’s Church”’ with such subtle ap- 
preciation of the inner life of that epoch as to 
elicit unqualified eulogium from the most 
capable and the most captious historians of 
art. The strength and the weakness of 
WorpsworTH are portrayed in a few touches, 
as the ‘Lost Leader,’—‘‘pardoned in 
heaven, the first by the throne,’’—passes in 
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review before us. Exquisite pathos mingles 
with radiant loveliness, as the dawning life of 
‘‘Evelyn Hope” enters into the congenial 
fellowship of seraphs and angels. No more 
graphic exhibition of the pure and hallowed 
life of the student has ever been made than 
 Grammarian’s Funeral.” It is the 
scholar’s anthem for all ages. No more 
thrilling stanzas have ever been produced 
than ‘Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
Came.’’ We are moved by it ‘‘more than 
with a trumpet;”’ in times of waning hope, in 
seasons of apparent failure its last notes are 
an inspiration. In ‘“‘A Tale’’ we have a possi- 
ble echo of long-gone melodies, as the work 
of BROWNING, though different in aim and 
issue, may have been suggested by The 
Musical Duel of Forp or CRASHAW. The in- 
fluence of our poet’s long life in Italy is visible 
in many characteristics of his poetry. English 
gravity is tempered by Italian zstheticism— 
a truth recognized by RuskKIN in his contrast 
between the art-sense of SHAKESPEARE and 
that of BROWNING. 

That BROWNING’s power over the minds of 
successive ages will increase with the ex- 
pansion of culture, we doubt not; that he will 
always be the cherished oracle of an esoteric 
circle, we are equally assured : 

“Since Chaucer was alive and hale 
No man hath walked along our road with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse.” 
H. E. SHEPHERD. 


College of Charleston, S. C. 


LA COMEDIE EN FRANCE AU XVIIF 
SIECLE. 


Dés qu’on mentionne le mot Comédie, tout 
de suite la figure immortelle de MOLIERE nous 
apparait. Il semblerait que cet homme s’éléve 
a une telle hauteur qu’il cache dans son ombre 
tous ceux qui ont osé écrire aprés lui dans le 
genre comique. Tel est presque le cas, et 
c’est avec difficulté que l’on apergoit d’autres 
hommes derriére MOLIERE. Faisons-les ap- 
procher un peu, et nous verrons de charmantes 
physionomies, des figures fines et spirituelles. 
Ils s'avancent: observez leurs maniéres élé- 
gantes et polies, leurs brillants costumes, leurs 
cheveux poudrés, et vous reconnaitrez les 


hommes du xvitie siécle, hommes frivoles et 
sérieux 4 la fois, comme le siécle dans lequel 
ils vivaient, siécle qui commengait par la Ré- 
gence et ses petits soupers et qui finissait par 
la Terreur et sa guillotine. 

Le premier auteur qui doive nous occuper 
est REGNARD. Quoiqu’il naquit en 1656, il est 
réellement du dix-huitiéme siécle par le style 
de ses écrits, style léger, artificiel méme, mais 
toujours amusant. C’est A peine si nous pou- 
vons reconnaitre en REGNARD, le successeur 
de MOLIERE, si nous lisons ‘‘le Misanthrope ”’ 
ou Tartufe ;’’? mais nous voyons dans ‘‘le 
Joueur,’’ dans ‘‘le Distrait,’’ dans ‘‘les Me- 
nechmes,”’’ la bonne et franche gaieté de ‘‘1’E- 
tourdi,’? des ‘‘Fourberies de Scapin,’’ du 
“‘Médecin malgré lui.” 

‘‘Le Joueur’’ est le chef-d’ceuvre de RE- 
GNARD, la piéce est intéressante depuis le com- 
mencement jusqu’a la fin, le dialogue est vif 
et animé, et le vers est bon. Tout le monde 
connait l’amusante apostrophe de Valére:. 

“ Tu peux me faire perdre, 6 fortune ennemie? 
Mais me faire payer, parbleu, je t’en défie.”” 


Il adore sa belle quand il n’a plus le sou et 
il s’écrie: ‘‘O charmante Angélique!’’ mais 
que celle-ci, dans son aveuglement, lui donne 
son portrait enrichi de diamants, il se hate de 
le mettre en gage et il retourne au jeu avec 
une nouvelle ardeur : 


**On le peut voir encor sur le champ de bataille ; 
Il frappe a droite, 4 gauche, et d’estoc et de taille; 


Maudissant les hasards d’un combat trop funeste : 

De sa bourse expirante il ramassait le reste: 

Et, paraissant encor plus grand dans son malheur, 

Il vendait cher son-sang et sa vie au vainqueur.”’ 

Voila un beau récit d’un combat autour d’un 

tapis vert. Ne croirait-on pas voir le Cid cou- 
rant contre les alfanges des Maures, a ‘‘l’ob- 
scure clarté qui tombe des étoiles,’’ au milieu 
des horribles mélanges du sang chrétien et du 
sang paien et faisant les deux rois prisonniers ? 
Hélas! pour Valére, comme pour Rodrigue, 
“le combat cessa faute de combattants.’’ 
Lorsque ses derniers écus eurent succombé, 
il sentit redoubler son amour pour Angélique 
et il courut se jeter A ses pieds. II était arrivé 
trop tard; Angélique, ayant appris l’histoire 
du portrait, donne sa main a Dorante, l’oncle 
de Valére, et celui-ci se retire sans avoir au- 
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cune intention de se suicider, car, dit-il 4 son 
valet: 
“* Va, va, consolons-nous, Hector, et quelque jour 
Le jeu m’acquittera des pertes de l’amour.”’ 
. C’est ce méme Valére qui s’était aussi écrié: 
“ La jeunesse toujours eut des droits sur les belles ; 
L’amour est un enfant qui badine avec elles.” 
Cette rapide analyse du ‘“‘Joueur”’ suffit pour 
faire voir l’entrain et la gaieté du théAtre 
de REGNARD. Ces mémes qualités se re- 
trouvent dans ‘‘ Attendez-moi sous 1’Orme,”’ 
charmante piéce écrite en collaboration avec 
DurreEsny, dans ‘‘le Distrait’’ dont les bé- 
vues innombrables nous rappellent celles de 
l’Etourdi, dans ‘‘Démocrite,’’ dans ‘‘les 
Folies amoureuses,’’ dans ‘‘les Menechmes,”’ 
dans Légataire universel.”’ 

‘*Les Menechmes”’ est la piéce la plus 
amusante de REGNARD. Elle est imitée de 
Plaute, et, comme ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors’”’ 
de SHAKSPEARE, raconte les plaisantes mé- 
prises que cause la ressemblance extraordi- 
naire de deux fréres. Menechme vient a Paris 
pour recevoir un héritage et épouser Isabelle. 
Son frére, le chevalier, qu’il ne connait pas, 
arrive aussi 4 Paris. On lui remet la malle de 
Menechme, et il apprend par les papiers de 
celui-ci quelles sont ses intentions. Le cheva- 
lier se hate d’aller trouver Isabelle et envoie 
tous ses créanciers 4 son frére. Le pauvre 
Menechme, qui n’avait jamais quitté sa pro- 
vince, est tout étonné de rencontrer tant de 
connaissances 4 Paris et d’avoir tant de dettes 
qu’on le force 4 payer. II se rend enfin chez 
Isabelle, ot il rencontre son frére. La piéce 
se termine par le mariage du chevalier et 
d’Isabelie, et de Menechme et dé sa vieille et 
riche coquette, Araminte. 

En parlant de coquettes, voici ce qu’en dit 
REGNARD dans ‘‘le Distrait’’ 4 propos d’un 
régiment de femmes: 

** Et, si chaque famille armait une coquette, 
Cette troupe, je crois, serait bientdt complite.” 

Terminons notre revue de REGNARD par 
quelques mots sur ‘‘les Folies amoureuses.”’ 
C’est I’histoire d’une jeune fille qui aime un 
charmant jeune homme, et qui se fait passer 
pour folle pour ne pas épouser son tuteur. 
Elle fait mille extravagances, et comme on 
doit s’y attendre, elle trompe le bonhomme 
et épouse celui qu’elle aime. 


REGNARD mourut en 17104 son chateau de 
Grillon, od il menait la vie la plus heureuse. 
Les comédiens étaient Ases pieds; bien dif- 
férente fut la vie du grand Mouiére. II jouait 
pour que ses compagnons ne manquassent pas 
de pain, et il tombait expirant sur cette scéne 
ot avaient parlé ses sublimes créations, Al- 
ceste et Tartufe. 

Quand nous mentionnons le xvitte siécle, il 
semble que le nom de VOLTAIRE se présente 
tout d’abord a notre esprit, mais malgré le 
génie de cet homme extraordinaire, son thé- 
atre comique est inférieur 4 celui d’un grand 
nombre de ses contemporains. L’auteur de 
‘“‘Zaire”’ et de ‘‘Mérope”’ vient aprés Cor- 
NEILLE et RACINE, mais c’est a peine si nous 
osons parler de ‘‘Nanine”’ aprés les piéces 
Jes moins importantes de Mo.izrRe. Ce 
n’était pas l’esprit qui manquait 4 VoLTAIRE, il 
en avait tout autant et méme plus que Mari- 
VAUX, mais 14 od celui-ci écrivait des ceuvres 
charmantes, celui-l4 produisait des comédies 
mort-nées. 

Rien ne m’intéresse davantage que le gra- 
cieux et gentil marivaudage du ‘Jeu de |’A- 
mour et du Hasard.’’ Ony rencontre le pensé, 
le fin, l'amour de la forme, qui caractérisent 
le siécle; les idées sont les mémes dans toute 
la piéce, mais comme elles sont exprimées 
avec art, avec gentillesse! Ce sont ‘‘des 
riens pesés dans des balances de toile d’araig- 
née,’’ a dit VOLTAIRE, des riens si bien en- 
veloppés dans de jolis rubans roses qu’ils 
reviennent a la signification premiére du mot 
et qu’ils veulent dire plus que les choses 
sérieuses de bien des écrivains. . 

Le siécle de MARIVAUX était un peu amou- 
reux de quintessence, et les beaux esprits qui 
fréquentaient les salons de la duchesse du 
Maine, de Mme de Lambert, de Mme Du 
Deffand, de Mme Geoffrin étaient attirés par 
le faux brillant d’une conversation tant soit 
peu affectée et déclamatoire, mais, cependant, 
le mauvais des précieuses du xvite siécle 
ne se retrouve pas dans les ceuvres du xville. 
Quelques passages des comédies de DaAn- 
couRT, de MARIvAux, de SEDAINE peuvent 
nous étonner et nous paraitre étranges; ce 
n’est que la reproduction des coutumes de 


l’époque. Il n’ya que les valets et les sui-— 


vantes qui ne soient pas de leur temps, mais 
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étaient-ils davantage du temps de MOLIERE? 
Voudrions-nous voir disparaitre Dorine, Sca- 
pin et Mascarille, parce que nous savons que 
sous le régne du Grand Roi les valets et les 
soubrettes n’avaient pas la langue aussi bien 
pendue? Non, gardons ce type si curieux de 
notre comédie francaise emprunté au théatre 
des Grecs, et remercions MARIVAUXx de nous 
avoir donné Lisette et Pasquin, quoique ce 
dernier mot soit, en effet, une rime excellente 
pour coquin et faquin. 

‘*Le Jeu de l’Amour et du Hasard”’ nous 
présente une intrigue qui parait devoir étre 
trés embrouillée, mais, cependant, toutes les 
scénes se suivent avec un intérét croissant. 
Silvia est fiancée 4 Dorante qu’elle n’a jamais 
vu et cause avec Lisette. Elle raconte ce 
qu’elle a entendu dire des maris, et termine 
ainsi: ‘‘Songe A ce que c’est qu’un mari!” 
La maligne Lisette lui répond: ‘‘Un mari? 
c’est un mari: yous ne deviez pas finir par ce 
mot 14; il me raccommode avec tout le reste.”’ 
Silvia, toutefois, veut savoir quel est le carac- 
tére de son fiancé, avant de 1’épouser, et elle 
prie son pére de lui permettre de changer de 
réle avec Lisette; elle sera la suivante et Li- 
sette sera Silvia. Deson cété, Dorante avait 
eu la méme brillante idée, et il arrive chez M. 
Orgon sous le nom et les habits de Pasquin, 
et Pasquin sous ceux de Dorante. Vous voyez 
d’ici les scénes plaisantes auxquelles donne 
lieu ce déguisement. Dorante devient amou- 
reux de Silvia qu’il prend pour Lisette, et 
Pasquin se glorifie d’avoir fait la conquéte de 
Lisette qu’il prend pour Silvia. L’amour est 
aveugle, dit-on; il ne l’est certainement pas 
dans les spirituelles comédies de MARIVAUx. 
Le cceur de Dorante a reconnu sa Silvia sous 
des habits d’emprunt, et le jeu de l’amour et 
du hasard produit le mariage de Dorante et de 
Silvia, de Pasquin et de Lisette. 

Voici un exemple de ce badinage affecté 
qu’on est convenu d’appeler le marivaudage ; 
Pasquin parle a Lisette: 

‘*Vous vous trompez, prodige de nos jours, 
un amour de votre fagon ne reste pas long- 
temps au berceau: votre premier coup d’ceil a 
fait naitre le mien, le second lui a donné des 
forces, et le troisiéme l’a rendu grand garcon. 
Tachons de 1’établir au plus vite ; ayez soin de 
lui, puisque vous étes sa mére.”’ 
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Dans les ‘‘ Fausses Confidences,’’ nous re- 
trouvons presque la méme intrigue que dans 
‘Le Jeu de l’Amour et du Hasard.’’ Ces 
deux comédies se liront toujours avec grand 
plaisir par tous ceux qui aiment |’esprit atti- 
que, l’esprit gaulois, pourrions-nous dire. 
Ajoutons ici que l’une des ceuvres de Mari- . 
VAUX inspira le ‘“‘Fantasio’’? d’ALFRED DE 
MussET, |l’immortel auteur de “ Rolla et des 
“*Nuits.”’ 

Longtemps on a placé DEsTOUCHES immé- 
diatement aprés REGNARD comme poéte co- 
mique. A mon avis, il est bien inférieur 4 LE 
SAGE, a PIRON, 4 GRESSET, dont nous allons 
bientét nous occuper. Ses comédies man- 
quent de gaieté, mais le ‘‘ Philosophe marié”’ 
Glorieux,’’ Fausse Agnés’’ sont des 
ouvrages intéressants et bien écrits. Drs- 
TOUCHES a pris fort au sérieux ie précepte de 
la comédie qu’il faut corriger les mceurs, et 
s’il n’emploie pas le rire pour arriver 4 son 
but, on ne peut trop lui en vouloir. Nous 
avons tant de piéces spirituelles en francais 
qu’il n’est pas mauvais d’en lire quelques- 
unes un peu moins animées. C’est un délasse- 
ment aprés les saillies de REGNARD, aprés 
l’art apprété de Marivaux. ‘Le Philosophe 
marié’’ nous offre une intrigue assez originale, 
mais qui n’en est pas moins vraie, puisqu’elle 
représente un incident de la vie de DEstovu- 
CHEs. C’est l’histoire d’un homme marié 
secrétement et qui veut cacher son mariage 
par des raisons d’intérét et par un faux amour- 
propre de philosophe. II est placé dans la 
désagréable situation d’entendre faire des 
déclarations d’amour Asa femme sans pouvoir | 
céder 4 l’envie démesurée qu’il éprouve de 
jeter l’impertinent par la fenétre. Enfin, l’in- 
discrétion d’une belle-sceur améne le dénoue- 
ment, toujours heureux dans les ceuvres de 
DeEsToucHES. Pour comprendre ‘le Glo- 
rieux”’ et l’insolence de Lisimon le parvenu, il 
faut se rappeler que le xviire siécle est 1’épo- 
que de l’agiotage par excellence. Les longues 
guerres et le luxe effréné de Louis XIV avaient 
ruiné le pays, et l’on avait accepté avec en- 
thousiasme les idées de Law, idées bonnes en 
réalité, et qui donnérent naissance 4 notre 
systéme de crédit actuel. Seulement, Law 
avait basé son crédit sur les mines d’or de la 
Louisiane: les brouillards du Mississippi eus- 
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sent eu plus de consistance. Aussi la banque 
de la rue Quincampoix ne fut pas de longue 
durée. 

Néanmoins, les contemporains du Régent 
comprirent que l’argent valait mieux que les 
titres de noblesse, surtout depuis que les sei- 
gneurs n’osaient lever la téte trop haut, de peur 
de la perdre, comme avaient fait CHALAIS, 
MONTMORENCY et C1nQ-Mars. Lisimon pou- 
vait donc considérer ses deux millions 
comme un ample équivalent aux parchemins 
du comte de Tufiére, baron de Montorgueil et 
autres lieux. Ce sont ces rapprochements 
entre la vie imaginaire de la scéne et la vie 
réelle qui doivent nous intéresser avant tout 
dans les comédies du xviii¢ siécle. On y fait 
une étude de mceurs, on y apprend d’étranges 
coutumes, par exemple, qu’une grande dame 
ne pouvait sortir en voiture, sans que son 
cocher efit un gros barbet blanc entre les 
jambes. Regrettons seulement une chose, 
c’est qu’aucun auteur comique n’ait eu le 
courage de flageller sur le théatre le Cardinal 
Dusois et le roi Louis XV. Dusors, le misé- 
rable débauché, dans la chaire de FENELON 4 
Cambrai, Louis XV, qui joue avec la Dubarry, 
et se laisse appeler La France par la courti- 
sane, pendant que celle-ci fait sauter Choiseul 
et Praslin en jetant en l’air deux oranges. 
Quelles scénes risibles et quelle comédie elles 
offraient 4 la nation, quand elles furent termi- 
nées par cette tragédie sanglante mais gran- 
diose, la Révolution! 

Il y eut, cependant, un homme qui eut I’au- 
dace de faire monter des coquins sur la scéne 
et de les démasquer. Cet homme fut LE 
SaGE, |’auteur de ‘‘Turcaret.’’ Voila, enfin, 
une comédie de caractére, la seule en réalité 
aprés MOLIERE. Ces personnages vivent, 
nous les voyons tous les jours autour de nous; 
maintenant comme alors, c’est la méme cupi- 
dité, les mémes sentiments bas et vils, c’est le 
méme train de la vie humaine dont parle Fron- 
tin: ‘‘ Nous plumons une coquette, la coquette 
mange un homme d’ affaires, d’affai- 
res en pille d’autres: cela fait un ricochet de 
fourberies le plus plaisant du monde.” Plai- 
sant, non, car il existe dans l’ceuvre de LE 
SAGE une 4preté qui n’en rend pas la lecture 
agréable. On est entrainé par la force du 
style, par la vérité de l’intrigue ; on éprouve le 
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méme sentiment que quand on voit corriger 
un misérable qui a battu un enfant ou insulté 
une femme; c’est une satisfaction, mais ce 
n’est pas un plaisir. Nous sommes heureux 
de voir punir ainsi ces traitants qui vivaient 
de la sueur des malheureux, mais nous re- 
grettons que ‘‘ Turcaret ’’ ait jeté un tel odieux 
sur les fermiers généraux que le peuple sacrifia 
4a son ressentiment un innocent, un savant il- 
lustre, LAVOISIER. 

Ce nom de PIRON que nous avons mention- 
né plus haut ne rappelle 4 bien des gens que 
la fameuse €épitaphe: 

Ci-g’t Piron qui ne fut rien, 
Pas me académicien, 

C’<tait, cependant, un homme d’un esprit mer- 
veilleux et qui osa méme se croire l’égal de 
VoLTAIRE. II a écrit des ouvrages impies et 
immoraux, des tragédies, des comédies, mais 
de tout ce bagage littéraire, quoiqu’il jetat ses 
ceuvres en bronze, et VOLTAIRE en marque- 
terie, comme il le disait, il ne reste que quel- 
ques épigrammes et “la Métromanie.”’ 
SAINTE-BEUVE nous donne d’intéressants dé- 
tails sur PIRON et nous parle de son esprit 
caustique qu’il ne pouvait contréler, puisqu’il 
éternuait des épigrammes. II se fit ainsi 
beaucoup d’ennemis, mais il eut, néanmoins, 
une cour dans cette société si fine du xvime 
siécle, ot l’on admirait tellement les saillies 
mordantes et spirituelles. Mais tous ces bons 
mots qui faisaient les délices de ses contem- 
porains n’ont plus de charme pour nous qui 
n’avons jamais entendu parler le malicieux 
potte, et nous ne voyons en lui que l’auteur 
d’une excellente comédie. é 

Quand on lit ‘‘la Métromanie”’ aprés ‘‘ Tur- 
caret,’? on se trouve dans une atmosphére 
toute différente. L&E SAGE nous avait présenté 
des misérables sans honneur, PIRON nous fait 
voir sous le métromane un honnéte homme et 
un homme de gofit, malgré sa folie de rimer. 
MOLIERE nous avait déja donné Oronte dans 
‘“‘le Misanthrope,”’ et Trissotin dans “les 
Femmes savantes,’’ mais leur rage de rimer 
n’est qu’un épisode. Dans ‘‘la Métromanie’”’ 
nous rencontrons deux personnages attaqués 
de cet amour extréme de la versification, 
Damis ou M. de 1’Empirée, et Francaleu, le 
futur beau-pére de Damis, qui écrit dans le 
Mercure sous le nom d’une Basse-Bretonne. 
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Le caractére de Baliveau est trés comique, et 
la piéce abonde en vers qui sont devenus des 
proverbes. Voici un passage qui donne une 
bonne idée de l’extravagance de Damis; il 
parle des grands auteurs et s’écrie: 
“Ils ont dit, il est vrai, presque tout ce qu’on pense. 

Leurs écrits sont des vols qu’ils nous ont faits d’avance: 

Mais le reméde est simple: il faut faire comme eux. 

Il nous ont dérobés, dérobons nos neveux ; 

Et tarissant la source od puise un beau délire, 

A tous nos successeurs ne laissons rien A dire. 

Un démon triomphant m’éléve 4 cet emploi. 

Malheur aux écrivains qui viendront aprés moi.” 


Voila l’ceuvre immortelle de PrrRon, c’est 
‘*la Métromanie,’’ une ceuvre unique dans la 
langue frangaise et qui ne pouvait étre écrite 
que par cet homme étonnant qui regrettait de 
mourir avant VOLTAIRE, et qui laissait dans 
un coffret cent cinquante épigrammes pour 
qu’on en fit partir une toutes les semaines 

. pour Ferney. ‘Cette petite provision, disait-il, 
ainsi ménagée, égayera pendant trois ans la so- 
litude du respectable vieillard de ce canton.”’ 
Penser a son lit de mort 4 faire des piqfres 
d’épingle 4 un rival était bien de PrRoN et de 
son siécle. C’est aussi a lui, dit SAINTE-BEUVE, 
que revient la paternité de ce bon mot sur 
l’Académie: ‘‘Ils sont quarante, et ils ont de 
l’esprit comme quatre.”’ 

De méme que PrrRoN n’a fait qu’une comé- 
die, GRESSET aussi n’en a fait qu’une, mais 
outre ‘‘ le Méchant,’’ nous avons de lui ‘‘ Vert- 
Vert,’’ le plus joli poéme badin qu’il y ait en 
francais. a écrit son “ Lutrin”’ sur 
une intrigue tout aussi légére que celle de 
‘« Vert-Vert,’’ et ces deux ouvrages restent 
comme les chefs-d’ceuvre du genre. L’histoire 
de ce perroquet renommé pour sa piété qu’on 
envoie d’un couvent de Visitandines a un 
autre, et qui, pendant le trajet sur la Loire, 
apprend des hommes du bateau les mots les 
plus grossiers et scandalise les bonnes sceurs 
par son langage, est réellement charmante. 
L’homme qui, 4 vingt-cing ans, produisait 
‘* Vert-Vert,’’ devait, jeune encore, écrire ‘“‘le 
Méchant,”’ et se retirer dans sa ville natale, 
Amiens, pour ne plus rien produire de bon. 

‘*Le Méchant’”’ est une peinture exacte des 
salons du xviie¢ siécle, et met devant nos 
yeux l’esprit de société dans tout ce qu’il y a 
de moins beau. Cléon se fait un plaisir de 
flatter les passions des gens pour arriver a les 


rendre malheureux. La calomnie est son 
arme favorite, mais comme elle est inoffensive 
quand nous la comparons 4 celle du Basile de 
BEAUMARCHAIS! Comparons cette ligne: 
‘* Toujours la calomnie en veut aux gens d’esprit” 
aux conseils pleins de perfidie de Basile, et 
nous serons de l’avis de VOLTAIRE lorsque 
GRESSET vieilli se repentait d’avoir fait ‘‘le 
Méchant’’: 
“*Gresset se trompe, il n’est pas si coupable.” 

Néanmoins, c’est dans cette comédie que 

nous trouvons ces vers si souvent cités: 


“La parenté m’excide, et ces liens, ces cha‘nes 
De gens dont on partage ou les torts ou les peines, 
Tout cela préjugés, miséres du vieux temps: 
C’est pour le peuple enfin que sont faits les parents.” 


Voila, certes, des sentiments peu louables 


et heureusement peu naturels. En revanche, - 


cette ligne-ci est tout ce qu’il y a de plus vrai: 
** L’esprit qu’on veut avoir gfte celui qu’on a.” 

On ne peut faire l’analyse du ‘‘ Méchant’’; 
je ne puis que renvoyer le lecteur 4 l’ceuvre 
elle méme et lui dire qu’en la lisant il sera 
enchanté du poéte de “‘ Vert-Vert.”’ 

Aprés REGNARD, MARIVAUX, DESTOUCHEs, 
LESAGE, PIRON et GRESSET, il ne reste plus 
de grand auteur comique au xviue siécle que 
BEAUMARCHAIS. Avant de parler du “Barbier 
de Séville’’ et du ‘‘ Mariage de Figaro,”’ il faut 
cependant mentionner quelques auteurs secon- 
daires qui ne manquent pas de mérite. 

DuFRESNY, dont le grand-pére était fils de 
Henri IV et de la belle jardiniére du chateau 
d’Anet, imita les comédies d’intrigue de Mo- 
LIERE, et son théatre, grace 4 son esprit, se lit 
encore avec plaisir. DANcouRT écrivit ‘le 
Chevalier 4 la Mode’”’ que REGNARD n’efit pas 
désavoué, BRUEYS et PALAPRAT donnérent 
l’amusante piéce du ‘‘Grondeur”’ et rajeuni- 
rent l’admirable farce du Moyen-Age, ‘‘l’Avo- 
cat Patelin.’”’ La CAuSsSEE inaugura la comé- 
die larmoyante, DIDEROT, la comédie sérieuse. 
On ne lit plus Fils naturel’? et ‘le Pére 
de Famille,’’ mais ces ouvrages furent, dit-on, 
l’origine de notre drame moderne, oi trop 
souvent on sacrifie, comme |’a dit M. Nisarp 
de l’ceuvre de DIDEROT, le caractére aux situa- 
tions. 

Je ne dirai rien de BARTHE et de Favart, 
mais il faut appeler l’attention au nom de 
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SEDAINE. JULESJANIN|’appelle le d0nhomme, 
mais il me parait étre un bonhomme dans le 
genre de La FonTAINE et de BERANGER, c’est- 
a-dire, tout pétri d’esprit. Ses joyeux couplets 
le rendirent populaire, et ‘‘le Philosophe sans 
le savoir’? et ‘‘la Gageure imprévue’”’ l’ont 
rendu justement célébre. I] est difficile de 
trouver une plus jolie piéce que ‘‘la Gageure 
imprévue.’”’ Le stratageéme de la Marquise 
est des plus ingénieux, et elle se moque de 
son mari avec tant de finesse que nous ne 
pouvons nous empécher de rire, malgré notre 
sympathie pour notre sexe et l’autorité du 
mari dans le ménage. Ajoutons ici qu’AL- 
FRED DE VIGNY a consacré 4 SEDAINE quel- 
ques pages admirables de ‘ Servitude et 
grandeur militaires.”’ 

Un autre joyeux compagnon est COLLs, un 
chansonnier comme SEDAINE et, de plus, 
cousin de REGNARD, dont il a la verve et la 
gaieté, sinon le génie. ‘‘La Partie de Chasse 
de HenrilV ”’ seratoujours lue avec intérét 
par iout Frangais, par tout homme qui aime 
la vaillance et la bonté réunies 4 un si haut 
point dans le Béarnais. Eussions-nous vécu 
de son temps, nous aurions tous chanté com- 
me Jes paysans de COLLE: 


“ Vive Henri quatre! 
Vive ce roi vaillant! 
Ce diable 4 quatre 
A le triple talent 
De boire et de battre, 
Et d’étre un vert galant.” 


Nous aurions aussi fredonné avec Henri lui- 


méme: 

“ Charmante Gabrielle, 
Perc: de mille dards, 
Quand la gloire m’appelle 
Sous les drapeaux de Mars, 
Cruelle départie ! 
Malheureux jour! 
Que ne suis-je sans vie, 
Ou sans amour!” 

A l’époque que SEDAINE et COLLE écrivai- 
ent leurs joyeux refrains, il existait 4 Paris un 
homme tout aussi gai, mais d’un esprit causti- 
que et hardi au supréme degré. PIERRE- 
AvGUSTIN CARON, autrement dit BEAUMAR- 
CHAIS, n’eut jamais le génie des quatre grands 
hommes du xvitre siécle, VOLTAIRE, Rous- 
SEAU, MONTESQUIEU et BUFFON, mais il exer- 
¢a sur son époque une telle influence que 
son nom est resté un des plus populaires de la 
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littérature francaise. L’étonnant succés des 
deux comédies de BEAUMARCHAIS ne fut pas 
seulement df aux caractéres si vivants que 
présentait l’auteur, mais encore a la carriére ex- 
traordinaire de l’homme. Fils d’un horloger, 
horloger trés habile lui-méme, BEAUMARCHAIS, 
grace 4 son talent de musicien, devint pro- 
fesseur de musique de Mesdames, filles du roi 
Louis XV. II eut le bonheur de rendre alors 
un service au grand financier Paris-Duverney. 
Celui-ci le prit sous sa protection, et reconnut 
lui devoir une somme de gquinze mille livres. 
Le comte de La Blache, héritier de Paris, ne 
voulut pas acquitter cette dette. De 1a l’ori- 
gine des fameux mémoires. BEAUMARCHAIS, 
pour obtenir une audience du conseiller Go&z- 
MAN, donna a sa femme cent louis d’or, une 
montre enrichie de diamants, et quinze livres 
en argent blanc. II était convenu que MME 
Go£EZMAN rendrait argent et montre, si le pro- 
cés était perdu. La dame, par une étrange 
folie, rendit l’or et la montre, mais garda les 
quinze livres. Alors, BEAUMARCHAIS, qui 
avait lui-méme essayé de corrompre la justice, 
se fait l’adversaire de la vénalité, et écrit 
quatre mémoires oi il couvre de ridicule le 
parlement Maupeou. Jamais VOLTAIRE lui- 
méme n’avait rien écrit de plus mordant, de 
plus spirituellement amer. BEAUMAR- 
CHAIS au comble de la popularité, aussi n’a-t- 
il qu’A se représenter lui-méme dans son 
‘‘Figaro”’ pour obtenir un prodigieux succés. 

Nous savons que MOLIERE eut une peine 
infinie 4 obtenir la permission de jouer ‘‘ Tar- 
tufe;’’ encore n’attaquait-il pas la société de 
son temps, il ne s’en prenait qu’a un vice 
odieux. Que le pouvoir s’opposat a la repré- 


| sentation des piéces de BEAUMARCHAIS, nous 


le comprenons bien mieux que pour ‘ Tar- 
tufe.”’ Dans ‘‘le Barbier de Séville’’ et ‘‘le 
Mariage de Figaro,” |’auteur tourne en ridi- 
cule roi, nobles et magistrature. Louis XVI le 
comprit mieux que sa cour qui allait en foule 
applaudir Figaro se moquant du comte Al- 
maviva et touchant presque 4 son honneur. 
‘“‘Le Barbier de Séville,’’ nous dit SAINTE- 
BEvuvE, fut joué au Petit-Trianon: la reine 
remplissait le réle de Rosine et le comte 
d’Artois celui de Figaro. Qu’il était loin du 
Charles X de 1830, le débauché de 1785! Le 
comte de Provence n’était pas non plus Louis 
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XVIII; libre-penseur et pédant, il écrivait dans 
les journaux. Il attaqua BEAUMARCHAIS, 
celui-ci répondit sans savoir 4 qui il s’adres- 
sait et voild bien vite l’auteur enfermé 4 St. 
Lazare. Il en sortit quatre jours aprés, 
mais l’incident n’en est pas moins curieux. 
Le succés de BEAUMARCHAIS ne fit qu’aug- 
menter, jusqu’A ce que cette Révolution qu’il 
avait hatée vint le reléguer dans ]’ombre. Sa 
vie, dés lors, se passa en intrigues financiéres, 
et se termina en 1799. Son r6le finit 4 la 
Révolution. Dans ‘‘la Mére coupable,’’ la 
continuation de ses deux immortelles comé- 
dies, il avait fait de Figaro un honnéte vieillard 
dévoué a ses maitres. Tel ne fut pas le Figa- 
ro de la Révolution: il fut, au contraire, peu 
scrupuleux, il repoussa ses maitres, il devint 
maitre 4 son tour, il commanda au peuple, a 
l'armée; il fut FoucHer, il fut BaRRAs, je 
dirais méme qu’il fut BONAPARTE, si, malgré 
l’ambition égoiste du parvenu, je ne craignais 
de profaner le génie incomparable du vain- 
queur d’Austerlitz et d’léna. 

Il est inutile que je vous raconte |’intrigue 
du ‘‘ Barbier de Séville.’’ Tout le monde sait 
que le comte Almaviva rencontre devant la 
maison de Rosine le rusé Figaro qui doit 
l’aider A enlever la jeune fille au vieux tuteur 
Bartholo. Dés les premiéres scénes |’esprit 
gai, mais souvent cynique du barbier, se fait 
voir. N’est-ce pas lui qui a dit: ‘‘ Mon intérét 
vous répond de moi,”’ oui, l’intérét, l’égoisme, 
voila ce qui nous gouverne, a affirmé La Ro- 
CHEFOUCAULD bien avant BEAUMARCHAIS. 
Figaro a aussi des mots touchants dans leur 
misanthropie: ‘‘Je me presse de rire de tout 
de peur d’étre obligé d’en pleurer.”’ 

La définition de la calomnie par Basile est 
un chef-d’ceuvre. ‘‘D’abord un bruit léger, 
rasant le sol comme I’hirondelle avant l’orage, 
pianissimo murmure et file, et sme en courant 
le ‘trait empoisonné.’’ Puis, ‘‘vous voyez 
calomnie se dresser, siffler, s’enfler, grandir a 
vue d’ceil. Elle s’élance, étend son vol, tour- 
billonne, enveloppe, arrache, entraine, éclate 
et tonne, et devient, grace au ciel, un cri 
général, un crescendo public, un chorus uni- 
versel de haine et de proscription.’ Quelle 
magnifique gradation! Nous frémissons quand 
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nous pensons 4 la puissance de 1|’arme terrible 
de Basile. 

La scéne entre Rosine et Bartholo, ot la 
jeune fille, encore une fausse Agnés, trompe si 
bien le bonhomme, et celle ot l’on envoie 
Basile se coucher, sont les plus amusantes de 
la piéce. . Remarquons, toutefois, que les deux 
comédies de BEAUMARCHAIS pourraient, com- 
me l’Avocat Patelin, avoir pour sous-titre, ‘‘les 
Trompeurs trompés.’’ Tous les personnages, 
dans “le Barbier,” depuis Figaro jusqu’a 
Rosine, et dans ‘‘le Mariage,’’ depuis Chéru- 
bin jusqu’a la comtesse, essayent de se 
tromper les uns les autres. Ne soyons pas, 
cependant, trop rigoureux sur la morale de 
ces piéces admirables. D’ailleurs, tout est 
bien qui finit bien. Soyons donc contents que 
Rosine ait été enlevée 4 son vieux tyran, et 
remercions-en Figaro. Si dans ‘‘la folle 
journée ”’ de son mariage il se permet de jouer 
quelques tours 4 son maitre, il le fait parce 
que le comte veut lui prendre sa Suzanne. 
Suzanne elle-méme n’est pas trop vertueuse, 
ni Fanchette, ni la Comtesse, qui garde bien 
longtemps le ruban de Chérubin, mais enfin 
personne ne succombe, et nous sommes 
heureux de voir Figaro et le Comte joués par 
Suzanne et la Comtesse. Nous applaudissons 
la remarque de Marceline—est-ce parce que 
nous sommes si sfirs de notre pouvoir? ‘‘Ah’’! 
dit-elle, ‘‘quand l’intérét personnel ne nous 
arme point les unes contre les autres, nous 
sommes toutes portées 4 soutenir notre pauvre 
sexe opprimé contre ce fier, ce terrible.... 
mais pourtant un peu nigaud de sexe mascu- 
lin.”’ 

La plus jolie création de BEAUMARCHAIS 
est, sans contredit, Chérubin, cet enfant dont 
le cceur s’ouvre 4 l’amour, et qui exprime avec 
tant de fraicheur et de grace les sentiments 
qu’il ressent: ‘‘Enfin,’’ dit-il 4 Suzanne, “le 
besoin de dire 4 quelqu’un Ze vous aime est 
devenu pour moi si puissant, que je le dis tout 
seul, en courant dans le parc, 4 ta maitresse, 
4 toi, aux arbres, aux nuages, au vent qui les 
emporte avec mes paroles perdues.”’ 

Je dois arréter ici mes citations, car il me 
faudrait citer presque toute la piéce si je vou- 
lais rappeler les charmants passages. Je ne 
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dirai rien du fameux monologue de Figaro, 
nous savons tous comment les paroles du 
barbier devenu concierge sont vraies, et quelle 
immense influence elles eurent sur la France. 

Malgré le mérite du ‘‘ Mariage de Figaro,”’ 
je préfére ‘“‘le Barbier de Séville.’’ Les per- 
sonnages du ‘‘ Barbier’’ sont plus naturels, et 
la gaieté y est plus franche. L’intrigue du 
‘*Mariage’’ est trop compliquée, elle me rap- 
pelle certaines piéces espagnoles ot 1’on voit 
des amoureux grimper 4 tous les balcons de 
la belle, entrer dans tous les cabinets, se trou- 
vant mille fois face 4 face, rencontrant le pére 
rébarbatif, le frére sanguinaire, et épousant 
l’un la cousine, |’autre la sceur qui se mourait 
d’un amour inconnu. 

Avec BEAUMARCHAIS, je devrais peut-étre 
finir cette esquisse de la comédie au xviiie 
siécle, mais je tiens 4 vous nommer COLLIN 
D’HARLEVILLE, et 4 vous engager 4 faire la 
connaissance de ‘* M. de Crac’”’ et du ‘* Vieux 
Célibataire.’’ Il faut aussi mentionner FABRE 
D’EGLANTINE qui eut l’audace de donner une 
suite au ‘‘Misanthrope.’’ Son ‘ Philinte de 
Moliére’’ a toute |’énergie, toute la profon- 
deur de ‘“‘Turcaret.’’ Mais avec FABRE la 
comédie du xvitie siécle est finie. Le bruit 
sourd de la guillotine qui tombe en emportant 
la téte de l’auteur comique, ainsi que celles de 
CAMILLE DESMOULINS et de DANTON, ce bruit, 
dis-je, a étouffé la voix des Valére, des Do- 
rante, des Damis, des Figaro. Pendant long- 
temps on n’entendra plus que le grondement 
du canon, et la couronne de laurier que la 
France va cueillir n’ornera plus le front des 
REGNARD, des MARIVAUvUx, des LE SAGE, des 
BEAUMARCHAIS, elle deviendra une couronne 
impériale et ornera la téte d’un homme 
‘‘grand comme le monde,” mais fatal comme 
le destin. 
ALCEE ForTIER. 
Tulane University of La. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE 
SCRIBES OF ‘BEOWULF.’ 


It is agreed that the scribes of ‘ Beowulf’ 
have, in most particulars, changed the dialect 
of the poem from the Northumbrian to the 
West Saxon. 

In tracing the genesis of the poem it is 


necessary, as far as possible, to determine and 
eliminate the changes due to the scribes. 
Now, the manuscript as we have it is the 
work of two scribes, the first of whom closed 
his transcription with line 1939 (ZuPITZA’s 
Autotypes, or line 1940 of HARRISON and 
SHARP’s edition). The second scribe, begin- 
ning at this line, completed the copy and 
added, as is generally agreed, the three hun- 
dred and fifty lines of ‘Judith.’ 

Certain differences in the work of these 
scribes arrested my attention while engaged 
in another research. *A closer examination 
has convinced me that these points of differ- 
ence are worthy of consideration, and justify 
the belief that the second scribe either wrote 
at a considerably later date, or came to the 
work with literary traditions different from 
those of the first scribe. E 

In presenting the evidence for this belief, I 


- shall designate the first scribe as A, the 


second as B (the lines are numbered as in the 
edition of HARRISON and SHARP). 

1. The use of 3 and p. 

A uses final } 35 times; » or d final or medi- 
al, with apparent indifference. B uses } final 
once, medial 13 times. A uses final p in the 
present of verbs :—dé/ep 1757, gréoteb 1343, 
gép 604, styrep 1375, swefep 1009, sw¥Sep 279, 
wénep 601, drysmap 1376, fundiap 1820, hwyr- 
Sap 98, losap 1393, -witab 291, wurdap 282:— 
13 times out of a possible 91 times; 4 of the 
above also occur in A with final 0 (g@d 455, 
swefed 1742, -swyded 1769, -wited 1361). 

B uses final » in the present of verbs— 
-healdep 2294. This word also occurs with 
final 3 2910. p is used once in 52 possible 
cases in B. Of the verbs in the present of 
which A uses final }, B has the following with 
final 5:—g@d 2035, 2055, losad 2063, swefed 
2061, 2747, swefad 2257, 2458, -wited 2461, 
weorsed 2914, weordad 2067. 

A uses final » in other words 23 times, B 
not at all; od in combination with be/, how- 
ever, sometimes forms oppet. 

In medial position—this division does not 
include the use of 3 or p to introduce the 
second member of compound words—B uses 
pb in @epelan 2235, epeling 5 times, épel 
twice, hropra 2172, mapelade 2436, mapelode 
2725, morpor- 2437, nipe 2681, hwepre 2099. 
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Of these the following also occur in B with 
d:—a@vdeling 5 times, ée/ 4 times, hrodre 
2443, madelode 4 times, mordor- 2743 and 
twice as a simple word, #0 14 times in various 
forms, Aw@der 4 times. In other words B 
uses } exclusively in @pelan alone, and this 
word occurs but once. 

A uses medial about as often as medial 3. 
A uses medial » in every word where it is 
found in B except in @pelan and hropre, which 
do not occur in A. pb and @ in the above 
words are found in A in this proportion :—P in 
stem of epeling 20 times, 5 once; pin épel 3 
times, 3 in éJe/ once; p in mapelode 15 times, 
3 in madelode 4 times; p in derivatives of 
morp 3 times, 3 in mord 3 times; Pp in nip 
twice, in 12 times. 

That this evident levelling of b and 3 to 3 in 
B is the work of the scribe and not due to 
original differences in the text is rendered 
reasonably certain by such instances as 
these :— -ntbas 1859, -ntda 1948; Herepes 
1930, Heredes 1982; wurpad 1646, weordod 
1960,—unless, indeed, differences of author- 
ship in the poem coincide with the change in 
scribe, a position maintained, I think, by no 
scholar. Indeed, the use of medial and final 
pb in B is so infrequent and of such a nature 
that it impresses one as an oversight in the 
copying of a manuscript in which » was 
present, unless it be in the forms of e@pe/ and 
épe/, where it seems possible that a traditional 
spelling influenced the scribe. 

An examination of Coox’s edition of ‘Judith,’ 
which, I believe, preserves every } of the 
autotypes, fails to reveal a single final } and 
but one medial—épre 10o9—in the 350 lines. 

A’s use of } and @is so capricious as to lead 
one to doubt whether he was guided by even 
traditional spelling except in a few common 
words, as wid, which he uniformly spells with 
Examples of band final would be s#p, 
but once 579, sé 20 times ; ford 12 times, forp 
not at all; 6 times, 32 times. 

The difference in custom between A and B 
is strikingly shown, in certain words :—A uses 
eorpan 5 times, eordan twice, eord- once; B 
uses cordan 6 times, eord- 10 times: A heapo- 
10 times, Aeado- 8 times; but B heado-, or u- 
14 times: A scapa 4 times, scada 8 times; but 
B sceada 11 times: A déapb 3 times, déad 9 
times ; but B déad 8 times. 


But A’s perplexity becomes distressing in 
cases of 36. He spells sySpan to times, syp- 
dan 19 times, seobdan twice, sibban once, 
sipdan twice, seoddan once, siddan 4 times, 
syddan twice ; but B employs syddan uniform- 


ly, 18 times. 


Initial » is generally retained by both 
scribes, though a tendency to substitute 3 is 
traceable in B, and still more discernible, I 


think, in ‘Judith.’ 


2. Dialectal Differences. 
The words of the first column are those 
used by A; of the second column those by B: 


déore, 
self, 
sellan, 
scolde, 
scoldon, 
-scada, 
scacen, 
cearwylm, 
ymb, 

atol, 
yldo, 
gamol (gomel once), 
nalles, 
hebbe, 
eofor, 
swide, 

weordad, 

wurpad, 
ylde, 

nyd, 
Sand, 
mapelode, 
hicgende. 
hafola, 
-cwide, 

ts 
gesdwon, 


dyre, 

syllan, 
sceolde, 
sceoldon, 
-sceada, 
sceacen, 
cearwelm, 
ymbe, 

eatol, 

eldo 

gomel, 

nealles (except 2504), 
hafo and hafu, 
eafor, 

swyde, 


weordod, 


“elde (except 2118), 
-nédla, 

Sond (except 2790), 
mapelade, 

wserce, -sercean, 
hycgende, 

heafola, 

-cwyde, 

geségan. 


One might expect that in correspondence 
with such differences in dialect, there would 
be a marked difference in the use of @ and g 
before nasals. This, however, does not seem 
to be the case. H. MOLLER in Zuglische 
Studien vol. xiii, p. 258 gives the correspon- 


dences as follows :— 


Vv. I—927 
v. 928—1340 


130@: 650=2:1 
73@:90=8:1 


Vv. 134I—1944  70@: 600=7:6 
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or v. I—1944 303 @: 1340, 7.e. less than 
3: 1in A, while in B— 
Vv. 1945—2199 31 320 
Vv. 2200—3183 79 @: 1390 
or v. 1945—3183 @: I710 


These figures do not seem to me to signify 
anything except an unsettled tradition con- 
cerning the use of a and g before nasals. 

CHAS. DAVIDSON. 
Belmont School, Cal. 


Birut IN TATIAN, 


In TATIAN CXXxvIll (= Matt. xxvi, 10) 
occurs the phrase: Ziu birut ir hefigé themo 
uuibe 2? The meaning is plain from the Latin: 
‘‘quid molesti estis mulieri.’’ But I have 
searched in vain for a grammatico-lexical 
discussion of diru¢. In the first place, why 
birut rather than dérut? The dir- must be 7- 
umlaut of dér-, but there is nothing in the 
termination to induce 7-umlaut phonetically. 
Brawung, ‘A. H. D. Gr.,’ $308, An. 1, mentions 
2. pl. forms guidit, gasihit, ferit, in the Monsee- 
Vienna Fragments, for guédet, gaséhet, faret. 
But he says nothing of such forms in TATIAN. 
Are we to regard the 7-umlaut as a transference 
from the 2nd and 3rd sg. tothe plural, asin 
Icelandic the 1st sg. is umlauted by analogy 
of the 2nd and 3rd sg. (cf. NoREEN, §§445, 
446)? SteveRs, in the Introduction to his 
edition of TATIAN makes no mention of this 
birut (it should be given somewhere in the 
neighborhood of page 31), nor does he cite it 
in his glossary, sub béran. Although hefigé 
is treated in the glossary as n. pl. of the 
adjective hefig. 

In the next place, what is the exact lexical 
interpretation of béran in the passage? The 
treatment of this verb in all the O.H.G. 
lexicons accessible to me is certainly stie/miit- 
terlich. BRAUNE, in the Glossary to his 
‘Reader’ contents himself with ‘‘tragen, 
hervorbringen, gebdren.”’ in his 
TaTIAN, defines gebdren, hervorbringen,” 
citing passages that render the Latin /erre, 
parere, gignere, etc. GRAFF defines with 
ferre, parere, gignere, generare.’’ SCHADE: 
‘“*Zum Vorschein bringen, hervorbringen, 
tragen, gebaren ; intransitive, Zum Vorschein 
kommen, treiben, wachsen, geboren werden.” 


No one seems to have thought it worth 
while to examine the verb in its Anglo- 
Scandian idioms. Now, SCHILLING and 
Cos1jn, Mop. LanG. NotEs, Nov. 1886, Jan. 
1887, have shown conclusively that the Anglo- 
Saxon deran occurs as an intransitive verb of 
motion =‘ to go,’ ‘ferri,’ ‘transire.’ To the 
passages cited by SCHILLING and CosIJN may 
be added déron ut hr@de, ‘Andreas’ 1221, 
which GkEIN renders ‘‘[ste] stiirmten sahlings 
hinaus.”’ 

Beran in the sense of ‘to go’ will not 
explain the TATIAN-passage. But it will at 
least force lexicographers to enlarge their 
notions of the meaning of the verb. As for 
the Icelandic dera, its functions seem endless. 
VicFtsson’s ‘Dictionary’ p. 58, column 4, 
sub B, gives a variety of legal idioms, one of 
which approaches somewhat to the sense in 
TATIAN ; viz., bera e-m bryun (pl. of dbrin, 
‘ eye-brow ’)=‘ to throw in one’s face, accuse.’ 
But the nearest approach to TATIAN is that of 
the Modern English in such a phrase as: 
“Caius Ligarius doth beare Caesar hard,” 
and “‘ Bear with me,’’ both in SHAKESPEARE’S 
“Julius Czesar’’ (¢f. Murray’s ‘Dictionary’ 
p. 732, nos. 16and 17). The easiest explana- 
tion of the varied significance of the verb 
beran that suggests itself tome is this : primary 
meaning ‘to carry,’ ‘ portare,’ by figurative 
extension ‘to carry in the womb’; secondari- 
ly, ‘to carry oneself,’ hence the endless 
Icelandic idioms cited by ViGFUsson p. 59 
column 6, sub C, all with the general sense of 
‘to happen,’ 7. ¢., a thing brings itself about. 
And ‘to carry oneself’ in the sense of going 
through a physical or moral motion, or striking 
a physical or moral attitude, will explain not 
only TATIAN and SHAKESPEARE but also the 
Anglo-Saxon so-called intransitive ‘to go,’ 
and such modern English as ‘the ship bore 


down upon us.’ 
J. M. Hart. 


University of Cincinnati. 


AN ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE 
ETYMOLOGY OF gospel. 


On a former occasion (Mop. LANG. NoTES 
iv, p. 104 f.) the ground was taken that the 
word gospel had become subject to the caprice ° 
of ‘‘popular etymology.’’ A certain gloss of the 
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eleventh century, and Orm’s “Dedication,” 
are indeed beautifully accordant in bearing 
false testimony inthis cause. Another witness, 
contemporary with the gloss, shall now be 
allowed to speak to such as are disposed to 
judge of the matter rather on such evidence 
than from the earlier history of the word. 
The eleventh century homilist who is to be 
quoted has the true etymology of gospeZ in 
mind, but this is merely one of the accidents 
of his life and must not, therefore, expose him 
to the uncharitable charge of ‘philological 
accuracy.’ The quotation is an unprinted 
fragment of one of the Cottonian manuscripts, 
Cleopatra B 13, fol. 57 b. WANLEY (p. 202) 
recognized it as the beginning of a homily 
(““Praeter unam pagellam, deest tota Hom.’’) 
of which he had noticed a complete copy in 
the later manuscript Bodl. NE. F. 4. 12 (vid. 
WANLEY p. 15 f.). 

Cotton MS. Cleopatra B xiii, fol. 57 b: 

Sume menn niton gewiss for heora nytenysse 
hwi godspellis gecweden, od0e hwet godspell 
geméne. Godspellis witodlice godes sylfes 
lér, 7 pa word pe he spréc on pissere worulde 
manncynne to lire 7 to rihtum geleafan. 7 
pet is swide gédspell, purh godes técyme, us 
to gehyrenne batwe habban méton pa heofonli- 
can wununge mid him sylfum @fre, swa swa 
he pam eallum behét pe hine lufiad (7) on riht- 
wisnysse hine sécende beod. Nu sceole we 
gehyran pet halige godspell mid onbryrdnysse 
us to beterunge, 7 eac we sceolon witan hwet 
pa wird ménan, pet we magon hi awendan to 
weorcum pe ead, for ban pe se bid wis be mid 
weorcum geswutelad ba halgan godes lage 7 
his halgan lire; 7 sebi3 unrihtwis pe heorcnad 
perawérda7 nele hi awéndan to weorcum 
him (to) pearfe. 

I have expanded the common contractions 
and disregarded the punctuation and word- 
division of the manuscript. Two slight em- 
endations have been supplied in parenthesis. 


JAMEs W. BRIGHT. 


FRENCH SOCIETY IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


La Société francaise au dix-septime siecle. 
An Account of French Society in the 
XVIIth Century from Contemporary 
Writers. Edited for the use of schools 
and colleges, with an introduction and 
notes, by THOMAS FREDERICK CRANE, 
A. M., 5 ce of the Romance Lan- 
guages in Cornell University. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. 
16mo, pp. lvii, 342. Price $1.50. 
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In the preface to the present work Pro- 
FESSOR CRANE Calls attention to the fact that 
in the triad of volumes of which it forms a part 
his purpose has been to present a picture of 
three distinct phases of life-history in France. 
“Tn the ‘Tableaux de la Révolution frangaise’ 
I endeavored to give a picture of a period in 
political history ; in the ‘ Romantisme frangais,’ 
of a period in literary history; and in the 
present volume, of a period in social history.”’ 
It will thus appear that the student is here 
invited to a higher plane and a wider range of 
intellectual interests than are apt to limit 
the horizon of classes engaged in the study of 
the French language and literature. The 
move is distinctly in the right direction, and 
the intrinsic success of PROFESSOR CRANE’S 
series has grown perceptibly with each of his 
volumes in succession. 

In the ‘Société frangaise au dix-septiéme 
siécle,’ the editor’s chief object has been to 
bring conveniently together the most sugges- 
tive selections from such of the writings of the 
seventeenth century as throw light on the 
social spirit and society customs of the time. 


In almost every instance the selections made 


are from works which the ordinary student 
knows of well by reputation but has never 
even seen—and no teacher is unaware of the 
zest with which pupils are wont to seize upon 
literature possessing for them this double 
charm of novelty and fame. 

But the task of selection, while calling for 
much discrimination and no little research in 
European libraries, needed to be supplement- 
ed by an introductory survey of the field, by a 
carefully prepared bibliography, and by ex- 
planatory notes. All these accessories, to- 
gether with an adequate index to the notes, 
have been ably and conscientiously provided. 
The introduction, covering some forty pages, 
is divided into six sections, the topics of which 
would have stood out in more telling relief 
had they been head-lined with appropriate 
captions. Such titles readily suggest them- 
selves, and will serve to indicate the scope of 
the opening chapter, as well, approximately, 
as the general range of the extracts offered in 
the text. They are: Italian and Spanish In- 
fluence; Hétel de Rambouillet; Habitués of 
the Hétel de Rambouillet; Characteristics of 
the Hétel de Rambouillet: GEORGES and 
MADELEINE DE SCUDERY;; Précieux and Pré- 
cieuses. Much helpful and well-digested in- 
formation is here compressed into small 
compass, and the views advanced will in 
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general find a ready acceptance. A single 
point, however, is emphasised in a manner 
that may seem somewhat to strain its signifi- 
cance: ‘Until the xviith century the cfudest 
views prevailed as to the education and social 
position of women. It was at the Hétel de 
Rambouillet that her position as the intellectu- 
al companion of man was first recognized”’ 
(p. xviii). Just a shade of the epigrammatic 
terseness of this statement might well have 
been sacrificed to the admission that all 
through the sixteenth century (not to go 
further back) the social-intellectual status of 
woman in France—more than elsewhere—was 
strikingly in accord, rather than under ban of 
disparity, with that of her superior lord. In- 
deed, to suppose that the atmosphere of an 
Hétel de Rambouillet could have been sudden- 
ly invented and forthwith manufactured to 
order in the rue St.-Thomzs-du-Louvre, with- 
out having undergone the preparation of those 
social and literary influences that were foster- 
ed, under favorable conditions, by a MAr- 
GUERITE, sister of FRANCIS I—author of the 
‘Heptameron’ and familiar friend of MARoT, 
DespéRIERS and their circle; by a MARGUE- 
RITE, daughter of Francis I, protectress of 


‘poets and patroness of the Pléiade; and bya 


MARGUERITE, granddaughter of Francis I, 
author of ‘Lettres’ and of ‘Mémoires,’ and 
companion of artists, scholars and writers, 
wou'd be to take insufficient account of the 
necessarily gradual interplay, ina great me- 
tropolis, of intel'ectual forces and social con- 
ditions. 

The question as tothe real object of Mo- 
LIERE’S satire in his comedy of the “ Précieu- 
ses ridicules ’’ has assumed two leading forms, 
ROEDERER, in the earlier part of this century, 
and later Victor Cousin, LARROUMET and 
Livet, arguing with more or less unanimity 
that MoLiERE had in view the of the 
Rambouillet céterie; while DEspots, in the 
‘‘Grands Ecrivains,’’ is followed by Pro- 
FESSOR CRANE (p. xliii) in the opinion that, 
although Motikre had no intention of attack- 
ing any particular person, his satire was none 
the less directed especially against the Hdtel 
de Rambouillet, including MLLE. DE Scupfry. 
PROFESSOR CRANE reserves his line of argu- 
ment for a promised edition of the ‘‘ Précieu- 
ses ridicules’? and ‘‘Femmes_ savantes.’’ 


Meanwhile, the lay reader may be pleased to 
catch a glimpse of the surface aspect of the 
question, as it appears on confronting a pas- 
sage from MLLE. DE ScuDERY’s ‘Grand Cyrus’ 
(vol. x, p. 588; quoted here from the ‘ Société 
francaise,’ pp. 92,93), with the closing sentences 
of MoLIERE’s own preface to the ‘‘ Précieuses 
ridicules.” 


Car imaginez-vous, Madame, qu’il y a une 
femme a Mityléne [Paris] qui, ayant vu Sapho 
MLLE. DE ScuDéRy] dans le commencement 

e sa vie, parce qu’elle étoit dans son voisi- 
nage, se mit en fantaisie de l’imiter, et elle 
crut en effet l’avoir si bien imitée que, change- 
ant sa maison, elle prétendit étre la Sapho de 
son quartier. Mais, 4 vous dire la vérité, elle 
limita si mal que je ne crois pas qu’il y ait 
jamais rien eu de si opposé que ces p ote per- 
sonnes. Je pense que vous vous souvenez 
bicn que je vous ai dit qu’encore que Sapho 
sac he presque tout ce qu’on peut savoir, elle 
ne fait pourtant point la savante, et que sa 
conversation est naturelle, galante et com- 
mode. Mais pour celle de cette dame, qui 
Damophile [Mmr. pu Buisson], il 
n’en est pas de méme quoiqu’elle ait prétendu 
imiter Sapho. 


MoLIgERE’s declaration runs as follows: 


J’aurais voulu faire voir qu’elle [la comédie] 
se tient partout dans les bornes de la satire 
honnéte et permise ; les plus excellentes 
choses sont sujettes a étre copiées par de 
mauvais singes, qui méritent d’étre bernés ; 
F Fee ces vicieuses imitations de ce qu’il y a 

e plus parfait ont été de tout temps la matiére 
de la comédie; et que, par la méme raison 
que les véritables savants et les vrais braves 
ne se sont encore avisés de s’offenser du Doc- 
teur de la comédie et du Capitan, non plus 
ge les juges, les princes et les rois de voir 

rivolin ou quelque autre sur le théatre faire 
ridiculement le juge, le prince ou le roi, aussi 
les véritables précieuses auroient tort de se 
pi juer lorsqu’on joue les ridicules qui les imi- 
tent mal. 


Coupling this with MoLI£RE’s protestations 
apropos of the exceptions taken to ‘‘ Tartufe,”’ 
one is curiously reminded of the similar diffi- 
culty experienced by the astutest of our 
modern millionaire lawyers, in so devising 
their fortunes that their last will and testament 
may have some possibility of being respected 
by the courts. 

In the seventy closely printed pages of notes 
the editor of the ‘ Société frangaise ’ has shown 
how such assistance may be made elaborate 
without becoming wearisome or unwieldy. 
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Philological instruction, in the narrower 
sense, is properly subordinated to information 
historical, literary and social, in a form dictat- 
ed by an enlighted desire to furnish precisely 
what an intelligent student would most like to 
have pointed out. The result is that every 
one of the multifarious topics touched upon is 
treated in the manner of a fine-line miniature 
dissertation, frequently illuminated or adorned 
by choice citations—a mode of presentation 
that puts ruthlessly to shame the modicum of 
perfunctory, scrappy annotation that used 
often, until recently, to hide its attenuated 
form between tail-piece and cover of our most 
available college texts. i 

The book, inside as well as out, is a gratifi- 
cation to the scholarly eye and artistic sense ; 
*hence it is with regret that the critic must 
call the attention of the publishers to such 
blemishes — fortunately few—as the casual 
printing of French titles in a manner obnox- 
ious to French taste and custom : (Montausier 
et son Temps, p. lii, 1.3; Remargques sur la 
langue Frangaise, p. lvii, 1. 23; Précieuses 
Ridicules, Femmes Savantes, etc., padssim) ; 
or even erroneous (Histoire des Révolutions 
du Language en France, twice, p.1, 1. 13 and 
p. liii, 1. 25; Bibliographie Molizresque, p. Wii, 
l. 4; Le Moli2riste, twice, p. Ivii, 1. 10 and 
p. 310, 1. 7).—On p. 275 we read in adjoining 
lines Duke of Enghien and Count de Mercy.— 
P. xvii, 1. 6 we are told that the Marquis 
de Rambouillet died in 1652; but p. xx, I. 
11, that he died in 1653.—In the punctuation 
of ‘‘restrictive’’ relative clauses the proof- 
reader has ignominiously tripped (‘‘ The in- 
fluence of Marino, who introduced into France 
the affected style, which in England is called 
Euphuism,’’ p. xiv, 1. 22; ‘“‘the Marquis du 
Vigean, father of the Mlle. du Vigean, who 
was the object of the great Conde’s [sic] love,”’ 
p. xviii, 1. 21).—Mere misprints are: précise- 
ment, p. xv, l. 15; La Rochefoucald, p. xix, 1. 
18; le nain de Jule (for Julie), p. lili, 1. 3; au- 
tomme, p. 23, |. 20; Victor Amé (for Amédée), 
p. 270, 1.5; Prince of Conde, p. 275,1.1. Other 
unimportant slips occur p. xxiii, end of line 9; 
p. xxv, 1. 13; p. xlii, 1. 10; p. 13, end of line 1; 
p. 44, |. 10; p. 49, end of line 24; p. 268, 1. 10.— 
In the note to p. 3, 1. 11, vidame is referred to 
Lat. vice-domini; the second word in this 
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compound has not, as seems to be implied, 
the function of a genitive limiting the first; 
accordingly there is no reason for citing domi- 
ni in the genitive form.—It may be worth 
while to remark that Vieille rue du Temple 
(p. xxxv, last line)—better viei//e rue, etc.—is 
not an error but an archaism for the now al- 
most universal rue Vieille-du-Temple (cf. 
‘Notre-Dame de Paris,’ vol. i, p. 196, 1. 3, in 
the Jenkins edition). 

In closing, it remains only to express the 
wish that, in any future volumes of Pro- 
FESSOR CRANE’S series, the good things he 
has in store forus may be meted out with a 
considerably more liberal hand—less as speci- 
mens, however judiciously chosen, than as 
generous illustrative portions, possibly fewer 
in number than heretofore, of the authors 
studied. The publishers have right royally— 
that is to say, in the true American spirit— 
disregarded in the matter of price the con- 
sideration of average student impecuniosity. 
Let them, in the same spirit, invite their editor 
to provide for hungering and thirsting souls 
a feast bountiful as well as choice. 


H. A. Topp. 


The Gothic Handbook, being an Introduc- 
tion to the History of the Goths and to 
the Study of the Gothic Tongue. By 
WALTER MARLOW Ramsay, Rector of 
Wyfordby, and CLirForD DALHOUSIE 
Ramsay, Vicar of Broughton, and Diocesan 
Inspector of Schools, Lichfield. London: 
Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.; pp. 135. 


The above-mentioned book is intended ‘to 
serve at once as an introduction to the history 
and literature of the Goths, as a grammar and 
first reading book on the language, and asa 
philological commentary illustrating, among 
other things, the relation of the language to 
Sanskrit, Latin, and Greek.’’ If the authors 
had succeeded in supplying our students in 
Germanic philology with a book that might to 
some extent take the place of the works of 
German scholars by condensing the results, 
they would undoubtly have won the thanks of 
a large number of studerits. It does not take 
long to decide upon the merits of a work of 
this kind. The list of references shows at 
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first glance what we are to expect. SKEAT, 
Douse, G. STEPHENS, “‘the great Runologist,”’ 
have given ‘“‘ their latest views,’’ and likewise 
the inevitable MAx MULLER, who, we are sure, 
would be loath to assume the responsibility 
for half the statements here presented. But 
very few of the names of scholars deserving to 
be known to the beginner are met with; and 
even when such authorities are quoted our 
authors betray their inability to discriminate 
between utterances of weight and the opinions 
of men whose productions are suited to awaken 
only an antiquarian interest. It would be as 
impossible as it is unnecessary to point out all 
the errors inthe pages before us, and we shall 
not endeavor to convince the authors by any 
marshalling of evidence ; a remark or two upon 
the treatment ofa portion of the subject, and 
a few quotations, without comment (out of 
many that would serve), will suffice to make 
it appear that this book is valueless, nay even 
pernicious, in the hands of the beginner—for 
whom it is designed. 

It may be premised that the Goths are here 
again connected with the Getae. Chief argu- 
ment: the Greek origin of the old runic alpha- 
bet, transmitted by the Getae to the Goths 
and thence spread to the northern Germanic 
tribes! LENORMANT has the honor to be 
placed by the side of Wimmer; the views of 
both are briefly rejected.—The following 
quotations may illustrate the authors’ prepara- 
tion in comparative philology: —P. 3. ‘‘ The 
divergence of the vowel in Gut and Gefae 
recalls that in Gothic Aunt, muns, tunth, as 
compared with yévos, mens, dens.’’—P. 26. 
“‘In Gothic we have such double forms 
as Gaius and Caius.’’—P. 28. n. 1. ‘Thus 
we have a& for Goth. i& on the Vappe- 
by stone, with the older vowel asin Sk. aham.” 
On page 31 Goth. dairan bairais etc., are 
compared with Sk. dbhareyam, bhares, etc., 
and this is preceded by the remark “that the 
Sanskrit e is the equivalent of az, and that 
Greek and Gothic ai had asound very similar 
to it.’"—P. 41. ‘‘ Modern German is strangely 
eccentric with regard to this au as is seen on 
comparing Goth. haubiths, nauths, dauhtar, 
with haupt, ndth, tochter.”’ 

One might expect that the mere practical 
part of the grammar would be given satisfac- 


torily and without the blunders with which 
the rest of the work swarms, though the 
specimens given above are enough to indicate 
the hopeless confusion of the article on Gothic 
sounds. Even the inflection is not stated 
correctly; the declension alone contains the 
following errors: acc. pl. fiskaus instead of 
Jiskans (misprint ?); gen. sing. andbahteis for 
andbahtjis, the more regular form; Jaiseins 
follows the 7-declension in the dat., acc. pl., 
not the o-stems; Aairfo, as a neuter, forms the 
acc. sg. hairto not hairtin, The rule on p. 
48 is incorrect: ‘‘stems in va suppress the s of 
the nom. when + follows a vowel . . . but the s 
is retained when ¢ follows a consonant.”’ 
H. SCHMIDT-WARTENBERG. 

University of Deseret. 


Undine. Eine Erzahlung von FRIEDRICH 
BARON DE LA MoTTE Fovuguk. Edited 
with an introduction, notes and vocabu- 
lary by Hans C. G. von JAGEMANN, New 
York : Henry Holt & Co. 


The republication of Fougvt’s ‘Undine’—it 
had appeared before in the Unterhaltungs- 
bibliothek by the same firm—is a good illustra- 
tion of the rapid advance instruction in 
modern languages has been making in this 
country, and of the higher claims that pub- 
lishers now feel constrained to impose on the 
scholarship and pedagogical skill of their 
editors. 

PROF. VON JAGEMANN’S edition is excellent 
in every respect. The introduction contains a 
brief sketch of Fougue’s life and literary 
activity, and a succinct account of the Roman- 
tic school. The editor’s care in the prepara- 
tion of the text and the notes leaves very little 
to be corrected or suggested.—On the note to 
p. 42, 1. 25, we read: ‘‘ deren einen sie ihrem 
Brdautigam gab und den andern fiir sich be- 
hie/t; an irregular construction; if the clause 
after und is still dependent on the relative 
deren, andern should not be preceded by the 
article,’ etc. We doubt whether this is 
correct German. Deren ought to be repeated 
before andern without the article or von 
denen be substituted for the partitive deren: 


. von denen sie einen—und den andern, etc. 


Or, still better because more idiomatic, chang- 
ing the whole construction: wadhrend sie den 
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andern, etc.—On P. 108, 1. 16, im welchem 
treue Seele lebt, since there is no reference 
made to the omission of the indefinite article, 
this may be supposed to be a misprint for 
eine treue Seele, as it stands in the former 
edition.—Slight errors in the references are : 


24, 17 for 23, 17 (note to 31,22); 4,27 for 4,29. 


(note to 62, 1). 

In the preface the statement is made that 
‘‘Undine is generally read early in the course.”’ 
What is to be understood by ‘early”’ is 
rather indefinite, and the word was doubtless 
intended to be taken cum grano salis; but it 
seems to be sound doctrine to emphasize 
that ‘Undine’ should scarcely be taken up 
before the class has read some of the classics 
of average difficulty. Fougué’s style, the 
conception of the characters, the action and 
development in ‘ Undine,’ are such as to afford 
a profitable exercise in style and literature 
for the more mature student. 

H. SCHMIDT—WARTENBERG. 
University of Deseret. 


PARASITIC II1N OLD FRENCH AND 
PROVENGAL. 


Die Quellen des parasitischen iim altfranzosi- 
schen von E. WALDNER. Freiburger Diss. 
Braunschweig, Westermann, 1887, pp. 40. 


Das parasitische i im Alt- und Neuprovenzali- 
schen von H. SABERSKY. Freiburger Diss. 
Berlin, Mayer und Miiller, 1888, pp. 47. 


The former of the above-mentioned disserta- 
tions presents a praiseworthy and exhaustive 
investigation into the sources of the so-called 
parasitic 7, i. e., ‘‘ dasjenige 7, das sich bei der 
Umbildung des Lateinischen zum Franzési- 
schen aus einer, sei es primadren, sei es 
sekundar enstandenen palatalen Konsonanz 
entwickelt hat, und mit dem benachbarten 
Vokal zum Diphthong verschmolzen ist. Das 
parasitische 7 kann an den der Konsonanz un- 
mittelbar vorausgehenden oder an den ihr un- 
mittelbar folgenden Vokal herangetreten sein, 
oder es kann sich auch beiden Vokalen je ein 
solches 7 zugesellt haben, z. B. PACAS: faites, 
CARUM: Chier, PACARE: pati-ier.”’ 

Accordingly the author makes two broad 
divisions of his subject: a, where the parasitic 
7 is joined to the preceding vowel; 4, where it 


is joined to the following vowel. A is again 
subdivided into two chapters, I, parasitic <= 
intervocalic c, g,7; II, parasitic ¢ developed 
from a compound palatal consonant. 

SABERSKY follows closely the same general 
plan and manner of arrangement as WALD- 
NER; but the dissertation before us is only 
part of a work entitled ‘Zur provenzalischen 
Lautlehre (parasitisches 7 und die damit zu- 
sammenhangenden Erscheinungen),’’ which 
he promises to publish erelong. 

In the case of parasitic z=intervocalic c,g,7, 
we have todo witha process of assimilation 
of palatal c, g to the surrounding vowels (c>g 
>j>t); velar c, g falls without trace (SECURUM 
>seur). The series precas: preies: pricis: 
pries (p. 7) is misleading, priezs being no 
doubt a misprint for prieies. That WALDNER’S 
explanation (p. 8) of -UcA>we (with simple 
falling of ¢) is correct, is proved by VERRUCA 
>Prov. dberrugo, etc. (SABERSKY, p. 15). 
ScHWAN, ‘Grammatik des Altfranzésischen,’ 
§ 36,4, supposes a change of suffix -uCA>-uTA. 
Why is vAGINA>ga-ine said to be irregular? 
The word has developed as FAGINAM>/aine, 
SAGIMEN > Sain, REGINAM > reine; the y coming 
from ¢g has united with the 7 that followed (cf. 
HornineG, ‘La Langue et la littérature fran- 
caises,’ §144, b; SCHWAN, ‘Gram.’ §173). 
Before ¢ it formed with e the triphthong 7e2, 
which was reduced to 7; SAGENA>Seine, 
PAGENSIS > pa-ieis > fais. For the last- 
mentioned word this pronunciation is de- 
manded by grammarians as late as MAIGRET 
(cf. THuROT, ‘Dela prononciation frangaise’ i, 
p. 501). The contamination of a@ by the para- 
sitic # must here have taken place at a much 
later period. 

The second chapter treats of the parasitic 7 
developed from a group of consonants, in 
which one element was c¢,g,jorz. It was 
THOMSEN, ‘“‘L’z parasite et les consonnes 
mouillées en frangais,’’ Mm. d. /. soc. d. ling. 
d. Paris, iii, pp. 106-123, who first applied to 
French the principle formulated by SIEvERs, 
Verhandlungen der 28. Versammlung deut- 
scher Philologen, Leipzig, 1873, p. 190 (and 
later, ‘Grundziige der Phonetic,’ §23 and p. 
238): ‘‘Kein Vokal kann iiber einen oder 
mehrere Konsonanten direct einen Einfluss 
auf einen anderen ausiiben, sondern stets ist 
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der Konsonant der Vermittler.’”” THomsEN 
still considered as exceptions to the law [vowe/] 
+[palatal+mute,or mute+palatal, or mute+ 1] 
+[vowel]>[vowel]+[palatalized consonant] 
+[vowel]> [vowel, 
the Zadia/s and sometimes and r. NeEv- 
MANN, ‘Zur Laut und Flexionslehre des Alt- 
franzésischen,’ Heilbronn, 1878, p. 23 ff., 
generalized the law, so as to make it include 
labials as well. The task before both WaLp- 
NER and SABERSKY was, therefore, notto dis- 
cover any new principle, but by a systematic 
and methodical arrangement of the subject to 
show the workings of this well recognized law. 
This has been admirably done ; however, it is 
only to be expected, that, when a subject so 
full of unexplained forms and mooted questions 
is treated in a summary way, statements 
_ should appear that do not meet all objections. 
Of such a nature is the explanation (p. 14) of 
duite, truite, luite by the side of dott, trotte, 
loitier from DUCTUM, DUCTUM; LUCTA, LUCTA; 
TRUCTA, TRUCTA respectively. FORSTER Z. /. 
r. Ph. iii, p. 498, had supposed Umdlaut, but 
this explanation was not accepted by Ngv- 
MANN, Z./. r. PA. viii, p. 243 ff., who took as 
his authority Marx, ‘ Hiilfsbiichlein fiir die 
Aussprache der lateinischen Vokale,’ Berlin, 
1883, where w is marked long in both LUcTA 
TRUCTA. Ina second edition ofthe same 
work, Berlin, 1889, MARX changes LUCTA to 
LUctTA, still leaving DUCTUM with # and TRUC- 
TA with a, because it derives from Gr. rpa@x- 
77s. Leaving ¢ruite* out of the question, we 
have side by side, in O. Fr., doit and duit, 
luite and loitier. A similar case is presented 
in the appearance of as -oi/ and -xil; ef. 
genuill, ‘Roland’ 2923; genuil, O.L.D.R. 
322, 6; genoilhes, ‘ Dial. Greg.’ 184, 3; genoz/, 
‘Cliges’ 6487. Now it is a well known fact 
that in a certain part of the O. Fr. territory 9 
could be represented by both oand «z (cf. G. 
Paris, ‘Alexis,’ p. 58 ff.), and in the same 
way by and wi; cf. MALL, ‘Computus’ 
pp. 41ff., 60ff. The pronunciation of both 
was wi and the pronunciation of genuz/z, if the 
i was sounded at all, was genuilz. It stands 
in (9) assonance, ‘ Rol.’ 2192 (genuilz: suls: 
*The latest fascicule of GopEFRoy to which I have access 
(No. 57) ends with vaz//om, and the word is not found in 
Burcuy. Barrscn, ‘Chrest.’ gives ¢rute. Lirtré cites 
truite from the 13th century. ; 


baruns). So vOCEM occurs as voiz and vuiz, 
CRUCEM as croiz and cruiz. Applying this 
principle to pucTuM, it appears from Gopk- 
FROY, S. v. doit, that duit is found in ‘ Bran- 
dan,’ ‘Q.L.D.R.,’ GARNIER’s ‘Vie de St. 
Thomas,’ by the side of duit, O. Ps.; doit in 
the other dialects. Loitier from is, 
regular; Lucta occurs in O. Fr. as luite, lute. 
The latter of these, from BERNARD (BURGUY ii, 
p. 381) is a learned form; /uize is the common 
form, representing Latin LUcTA. GOoDEFRoY 
does not mention the word, and /oife, BuRGuy 
S. v., is given without reference. One might 
be tempted to regard Joite asa verbal noun 
from dottier ; luite rhymes with words in iz, cf. 
anutte: luite, BARTSCH, ‘Lang. et Lit.’ p. 201, 
l. 5. In view of these facts it seems doubtful 
whet! MArRx’s change of LUCTA>LUcCTA 
was an improvement; cf. also, GrOsER, 
WOLFFLINS Archiv iii, p. 516. 

Esmeraude (p. 15) is not to be looked upon 
as coming from SMARALDUM “mit Suffixver- 
tauschung,’’ but it must be explained as: It. 
salma from Gr. 6ayua. The Greek y was 
understood by the Latin ear as u(=+?); cf. 
SEELMANN, ‘Aussprache des Lateins,’ p. 349. 
—lIn conissant, apparissant (p. 17) with 7 for 
regular o7, itis not necessary to see ‘‘ Suffix- 
vertauschung nach Analogie derjenigen Parti- 
cipia Pras. in denen die Endung -issan¢ auf 
-iscentem zuriickgeht.’’ The reason that *cris- 
sant is never found for croissané lies in the 
fact that in croissant the initial syllable bears a 
secondary accent, while in conissant, the 
second syllable is unaccented. A case in 
point is ¢ravillies ‘Miserere’ 263, 4, ‘ Aniel,’ 
409, orgillous ‘ Carité,’ 36,8. For the same 
reason, *vid/ams is never found by the side of 
vaillans. The same explanation applies to 
orison, venison, rovison, comparison (p. 35), 
ochison(p. 37); cf. alsoMussaFiA, Z./. 7. Ph.i, 
p. 409; NEUMANN ‘Laut- und Flexionslehre,’ 
P- 53- 

MACREM> maigre,ACREM > @igreé, HALECREM 
>haligre are explained as ‘‘ Fremdworter, 
welche schon friih aufgenommen wurden, und 
deshalb noch insoweit der franzésischen Laut- 
entwickelung nachkamen, als sie wohl paras. 
i entwickelten, aber die Gruppe cr nicht 
mehr zu 7 reduzierten, sondern bloss zu gr 
abschwichten.”’ But this does not meet the 
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difficulties at all. ‘‘ Mots savants”’ cannot be 
said to go through a certain phonetic develop- 
ment quicker in order to overtake, as it were, 
other words of the same nature that have 
advanced beyond them in their development. 
They at once come under the influence of 
those laws that held sway at the time of their 
adoption into the language. But even grant- 
ing an exceptional case of rapid development 
for the words in question, the forms still re- 
main unexplained. A parasitic 7 could develop 
from cr if we accept SCHUCHARDT’S view, 
only when c>y>/ had reached the stage 7, or, 
adopting the theory of THOMSEN, only when r 
had become mouillated (=#). Now neither of 
these changes can be applied here. If 7 in 
maigre is the same parasitic 7 that is seen in 
Jaire, g is not explained; if ¢ changed to g, 
how is the # to be accounted for. Why is 
there no z in sogre? The same questions 


might be asked regarding avogle, jogleor, . 


siegle, beugler, by the side of aigle, aigient. 
In view of these considerations the explana- 
tion of Meyver-Lisxke, ‘Grammatik der ro- 
manischen Sprachen’ i, p. 198, acquires a 
strong degree of probability. According to 
this scholar, ai in maigre, aigre, aigle was not 
a diphthong, but ¢g: AcruM changed to ggru, 
PADREM>/fégdre, LABRUM>/gbru; pédre be- 
came pere, but mggre kept the consonant, 
and accordingly did not change ¢>¢.—An- 
ceisor (p. 20) is perhaps best regarded, with 
KarstTEN, ‘Zur Geschichte der altfranzési- 
schen Konsonantenverbindungen,’ p. 69, as a 
secondary formation upon ancets. 

When WALDNER takes the pronunciation 
of vowel+/ final, and medial between vowels, 
everywhere except in the dialects of the East 
of France (parts of Picardy and Champagne, 
Lorraine, Franche-Comté, Burgundy), to be 
vowel+Z, i. e., without parasitic 7, he is in the 
main correct. However, the rule as such is 
too broad and calls for important limitations ; 
but as it is my intention to publish shortly a 
study of dialectic peculiarities in the history of 
Z 1 may refrain from entering here ona dis- 
cussion of these points. The fact is, that in 
no other chapter of Old French phonetics are 
dialectic differences of greater importance than 
inthisone. I can not however altogether agree 
with our author when he says (p. 24): ‘‘ Folgt 


ein Konsonant unmittelbar auf 77, so geht die 
Mouillierung verloren, das paras. 7 bleibt aber 
erhalten (esvei/¢).... Dieser Fall tritt auch 
ein, wenn ein flexivisches s sich an die vorhin 
aufgezahlten Substantiva mit auslautendem 7 
anhangt: so/ei/z, etc.’? But words with e+7 
are infelicitous examples to choose ; because 7 
did not hinder the diphthongization of ¢>ei 
any more than it did that of 9>we (wet/) or g> 
te (viei/). Therefore we find vermeille ‘Rol.,’ 
985 in ei-assonanz, and solei/z comes about 
from analogy with the uninflected form. The 
true nature of the case is more evident from 
words in -a/z (-ai/z). Here it appears plainly 
that -a/z is the older form, cf. amiralz ‘Rol.’ 
(23 times), amtrailz (5 times); travalz ‘O. Ps.’ 
(6 times), ¢ravailz (once). “+ the flexional 
sign becomes in O. Fr. -/z or -/s according to 
the dialect, and if an is written before the /, 
it was introduced from analogy with the unin- 
flected forms; and where the 7 was not pro- 
nounced in these, it also fails to appear in the 
inflected forms; (cf. ‘P. Mor.’ comsei/ 75¢, 
conselhe 130b, both pronounced consel, con- 
selz 155b). Conseilt—conselt, esmerveilt— 
esmervaut are dialectic forms, the former Nor- 
man, the latter Picard; cf. esmervaut ‘ Mis.’ 
88,1. Thus it appears that, as ¢ravai/+s was 
travalz, mglius, according to strict phonetic 
law, would have become me/z or me/s and 
*vEcLUs velz or vels. Melzis actually found 
‘Eul.’ 16; ‘ Pass.’ 27, 151; MS. L. of ‘Alexis’ 
4b, 4e, 97e, and ‘Contin. du Brut de Wace,’ 
GODEFROY s. v., while me/s, so far as I 
know, does not occur, though its existence 
at some time in the history of the language is 
proven by meuls, ‘Destr. de Rome,’ Gops- 
FROY,S. v. But me/z as such was unique in 
the language. The only word akin to it was 
*vecLuUS>velz (cf. velz MS. L. of ‘Al.,’ 2d); 
and here ze was early introduced by analogy 
with theuninflected form viei/. Besides, in 
veillece, veillard and metllur the stem-syllables 
were felt to be substantially alike, and because 
veillece corresponded to vielz, metllur was 
given a corresponding form mie/z. In or- 
thography the analogy was carried - still 
further; vie/z, from analogy with viei/, was 
written viei/z, where the second i was certain- 
ly not pronounced, cf. viei/z, ‘ Rol.’ 2409, 2807 
in ze-assonance, and in the same way mie/z 
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(cf. mielz: vielz: te, ‘Rol.’ 539) was changed 
to mteilz, which occurs in ‘ Rol.’ twice, by the 
side of mielz, 17 times. One would almost be 
tempted to see a further instance of analogy 
in miel (‘ Prise de Pamp.’ 1086, GoDEFROY s.v. 
mielz), unless we have to do here with a 
simple mistake of the copyist. From mielz 
the diphthong was carried into mte/dre. The 
regular form would be meldre, which how- 
ever had only a short existence, though it is 
occasionally met with; cf. ‘ Proteslaus’ (An- 
glo-Norman) 2169, GODEFROy s. v. In Wal- 
lonian, on the other hand, where no difference 
was made between T+s and /+s, melz may 
follow the analogy of words in -ELLUs as well 
as that of *vEcLus; cf. ‘P. Mor.’ miez 142d, 
meaz 277a, ‘Dial. Greg.’ viez 5, 14. 

The remaining parts of WALDNER’s treatise 
(oJ, 4, dj, 67, v7, p7) have been most ably and 
fully discussed by MussaFia in his ‘‘ Osser- 
vazioni sulla fonologia francese,’’ in the latest 
number of Romania (vol. xviii, p. 529 ff.). 

Joun E. MATZKE. 
Bowdoin College. 


An Old High German Primer, with Gram- 
mar, Notes and Glossary, by JosEPH 
WriGcntT, Ph.D. Oxford, at the Claren- 
don Press. 1888. 12mo, pp. 170. 

Until very recently the little scientific work 
that was done by Englishmen and Americans 
in the field of Germanic philology had to be 
accomplished through the medium of New 
High German text-books and treatises. It is 
surprising that up to the present time not a 
single standard grammar of either Middle 
High German or Old High German has 
appeared in English. To be sure, the ad- 
vanced English or American student of 
Germanics must have a thorough knowledge 
of New High German and be able to read it as 
fluently as his mother tongue; but’ there is a 
place, in America at least, for English text- 
books on Germanic grammar. 

In Gothic and Old English a beginning has 
been made in this country; in the case of 
Gothic, by Batc’s English translation of 
BRAUNE’S ‘ Gothische Grammatik,’ and in the 
case of Old English, by Coox’s edition of 
Sievers’ ‘Angelsachsische Grammatik.’ The 


latter work is the only strictly scientific’ 


grammar of a Germanic language that has yet 
appeared on this side of the Atlantic (unless 
we except MARCH’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Grammar,’ 
which was of service in its day and generation) 
and is, let us hope, the earnest of valuable 
original work in the same direction. On the 
side of German, however, America has not 
even produced a translation of an Old High 
German or Middle High German grammar 
(excepting the unpublished M. H. G. outline 
Grammar and Reader of the late Pror. Oris). 

But one attempt, notably that of Pror. 
BRANDT, has been made here to present a 
historical treatise of New High German 
grammar. BRANDT’s N.H.G. Grammar is in- 
dispensable to the American student who 
wishes to study N. H. German historically in 
his mother tongue. The state of things in 
England, as regards German at any rate, is 
with one or two exceptions worse than in 
America. These exceptions are Dousr’s 
‘Introduction to Gothic’ (perhaps we should 
include Dousg’s ‘Grimm’s Law: a Study’ and 
StrRonG’s English translation of PAauL’s 
‘ Principien ’), and the book under review, Dr. 
Wricurt’s ‘Old High German Primer.’ This 
is the second of a series by the same author, 
the first being his ‘Middle High German 
Primer.’ The O. H. G. Primer is a much 
more pretentious book than the M. H. G. 
Primer, which was too elementary to be of 
great service in American schools. The O. 
H. G. Primer combines grammar, reader, 
notes and glossary, and aims ‘‘to bring 
within a comparatively small compass all the 
really more important features of the lan- 
guage,’’ so that the beginner may acquire 
‘‘such a sound elementary knowledge of the 
language as will enable him te pursue his 
further study of German with little difficulty.’’ 

The outline of the grammar is drawn 
mainly from BRAUNE’s ‘Althochdeutsche 
Grammatik ’ (1886), and the text for reading 
from BRAUNE’s ‘ Althochdeutsches Lesebuch’ 
(edition of 1881). The general plan of the 
Primer is in the main good. It distributes the 


material as follows: Phonology, 35 pp.; In- 
flection, 45 pp. ; Syntax, less than 3 pp. (!); Text 
49 pp.; Notes, 6 pp.; Glossary, 30 pp. Let us 
consider these separately. 
Phonology. This chapter contains much 
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detail which would be confusing to the 
beginner, but which on the other hand is not 
sufficient for the advanced student. The author 
evidently had in mind the student of compara- 
tive Germanic grammar rather than the be- 
ginner of the average college; cf., forexample, 
§ 13, notes, § 14 ff., $35, and much of the detail 
in Chap. v. Ofcourse this material is indispen- 
sable for the student already familiar with 
Gothic, O. H. G. and M. H. G. forms, but a 
little appalling to the beginner. Then, on the 
other hand, the material presented is too 
meagre for the student of comparative Ger- 
manic or even German grammar; BRAUNE’S 
‘Ahd. Grammatik,’ with all its copious notes, 
must be supplemented in advanced courses. 
So, for American colleges at least, it would 
be better to omit at the commencement the 
more difficult parts of the chapters on 
phonology.—The author’s use of the term 
Franconian might suggest the discussion of 
the relative fitness of the terms Franconian 
and Frankish ; but more of this at another time 


and place.—§51, note 2. voiceless. 


spirants became voiced when the principal 
accent followed them,’’ is a timely caution. 
Accidence. Concerning this part of the book, 
which is largely an abridgement of BRAUNE, 
little more need be said. The placing of the 
accusative after the nominative is unfortunate 
in the weak declension, though it answers 
very well in the strong declension of nouns 
where the two forms are the same. The typo- 
graphical device of indicating pronominal in- 
flections of the adjective declension by heavy 
type is to be commended (cf. § 112 ff.).— § 130. 
The following forms are too important to 
be omitted: ér érér érist, sid sidér (cf. 
Brauneg, ‘ Ahd. Gr.’ § 268, Anm. 2). Other 
adverbial forms should have been mention- 
ed, such as the inflected adjective following 
a preposition, 27 jungistin: the acc., masc. 
and fem., e. g., ginuagon, follin; and acc. 
neut., so too the St. dat. pl., /uzigém 
(cf. BRAUNE, ‘ Ahd. Gr.’ § 269). The genitive 
used adverbially is referred to under § 184. 
—In §131, older forms, in -zog (zoc, zoch) 
and later forms in -zig (zeg, zech) might 
have been referred to, at least in a note.—§ 143. 
To ‘‘jener mostly written gener,’’ add ‘in 
Orrrip”’; cf. BRauNE, ‘Ahd. Gr.’ § 289. 


Syntax. This is the weakest part of the 
book. In the two or three pages devoted to 
syntax it was possible to note only a few of 
the salient points. But in thus passing over 
O.H.G. syntax the author has not done worse 
than his German predecessors. Here certain- 
ly isa field of comparatively virgin soil for 
English students of Germanics. 

Text. The selections for reading are in 
the main well chosen. One might ask why 
the author omitted so important a monu- 
ment as Istpor.—Nofes and Glossary are 
carefully prepared, the latter especially being 
very convenient for the beginner. A few 
irregularities are to be found in the abbrevia- 
tions. In § 60 East Franconian is abbreviated 
to “E. Fr.,”’ but in §62 to Franc.” In 
§ 157, note 5, and § 186, we read ‘Modern 
HG.,”’ but in §§174, 183, correctly ‘‘NHG.” 
§ 69, read ‘‘twof’s,’’ not ‘‘ two f.”’ 

The book is written with great care and 
will doubtless do good service, especially in 
the English schools and American colleges, 
thus preparing the way fora thoroughly ex- 
haustive treatise on O.H.G. Grammar, 


M. D. LEARNED. 
Johns Hopkins University. . 


Les Podtes francais du xix¢ sidcle by C. Fon- 
TAINE, B.L.,L.D. New York: W. R. 
Jenkins. 1889. 12mo, pp. ii, 395. 


This book consists of a considerable series 
of short extracts from the French poets of this 
century, commencing with CHATEAUBRIAND. 
No less than eighty-four writers are represent- 
ed, so that the editor’s application of the term 
‘*poet’’? would appear sufficiently generous. 
The collection contains many charming poems, 
some old favorites which have now been the 
delight of two or three generations, and many 
which have but lately appeared. 

France is blessed with many sweet singers 
and several whose gift is greater than the mere 
sweetness of their song. There is no one who 
is able to carry forward the great traditions of 
the early part of the century, no one to re- 
place a HuGo, a DE MusSET, or a LAMARTINE : 
but in Francois and SuLLy-Prup- 
HOMME France still has poets in whom she 
may well take pleasure and pride, while the 
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high average excellence of the many whose 
work is less the result of inspiration than of 
culture and the /abor imae, is also just cause 
of congratulation. It is doubtful whether any 
other contemporary literature could show 
so large a number of writers, whether poets or 
only versifiers, of the calibre evidenced in this 
book—so many who can write always elegant- 
ly, cleverly and in good taste, and often with a 
genuine touch of the poetic afflatus. A little 
straining of the sentiment, an occasional over- 
driving of a simile or touch of dana/ité, are of 
course not wanting—they rarely are wanting 
in any collection of French poetry ; but in 
spite of these defects the standard remains 
high. 

Nor is this all. The editor has not exhausted 
his field, nor had he thought todo so. There 
are many names which might have been added 
to the list, names of poets or versifiers worthy 
to stand beside all but the few best in this 
collection; e. g., EDOUARDSCHURE, EDOUARD 
GRENIER, and JULES CARRARA, of whom, on 
the publication of his book ‘La Lyre’ in 1887, 
MAXIME GAUCHER said in the Revue Bleue: 
“‘Retenez ce nom; il m’étonnerait fort si, d’ici 
a quelques années, il n’était pas célébre.’’ In- 
deed, in a work before me similar in charac- 
ter to the one under consideration but 
very much more extensive, I find no less than 
thirty writers of poetry none of whom are 
mentioned by our author. The volume I refer 
to is ‘ Perles de la Poésie frangaise contem- 
poraine,’ 4me édition, revue et augmentée.’ 
Sneek (in Holland), 1888. 700 pages. 

This remarkable poetical productivity (for, 
be it remembered, these writers have published 
not single, isolated poems but usually volumes 
and alwaysat least one volume) may well be 
explained by the fact that the French are in a 
quite peculiar and special sense a /ilerary 
people. The cultivation of literature for its 
own sake, the unremitting attention to lan- 
guage for the sake of its own inherent beauty 
and not simply as the vehicle of thought, the 
constant desire not merely of saying some- 
thing worth hearing but of saying it in the 
best possible way, with full attention to the 
demands. of euphony, terseness and perspi- 
cuity—all these things are in a noteworthy 
degree French characteristics. It is perfectly 
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true that French literature is not seen at its 
best in its poetry, at least we as foreigners 
think not; but it is precisely in poetry that 
these qualities of polish, -refinement and 
elegance are most clearly seen. No doubt a 
large quantity of the rhymed and rhythmic 
literature thus poured upon the world might as 
well never have been written ; a good deal 
more hardly rises above mediocrity; but there 
still remains a considerable residue which is 
of distinct value, while the general value to 
culture of such energetic and wide-spread liter- 
ary activity cannot fail of being great. The 
beneficial effects upon the language as a 
literary medium are at the same time self- 
evident. 

In the present work, each author’s selections 
are preceded by a very short biographical 
notice and accompanied by explanatory notes. 
The latter are rare,.averaging about three 
notes to two pages. Since, however, the 
author does not expect or desire his book to 
be used before the beginning of the third or 
toward the end of the second year, this number 
will probably be found sufficient. The bulk 
of the notes are historical or topographical. 
The grammatical notes are rare and, strangely 
enough, no fewer than thirty-two of them 
are occupied in pointing out and explaining 
simple inverted constructions hardly any one of 
which would cause trouble to an average 
student after a study of one or two years. 

A rapid but not exhaustive survey suggests 
the following points for consideration.—On 
page 2 souvenance is described as ‘‘a femi- 
nine but less precise form of souvenir.’’ 
It is not of course in any sense a forme of 
souvenir. Theyare simply related words.— 
On p. §5, inthe passage: ‘‘ Oh! guim’aurait 
donné d’y sonder ta pensée, Lorsque 
the words ‘‘ gui m’ aurait donné”’ are described 
as ‘‘a very unusual way of expressing a 
doubt,”? and we are told that the ‘phrase 
stands for: si guelgu’un m’avait donné.”’ 
This is evidently an oversight on the part of 
the annotator. The words are purely ex- 
clamatory and donot express any doubt, as 
may be clearly seen from the context and 
punctuation.—P. 67. In ‘“‘ Parais; que je 
m’élance enfin vers cet étre inconnu...’’ the 
punctuation shows that je,’’ etc., is not 
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dependent upon ‘‘ Parais”’ and hence should 
not be translated ‘‘that I may start, etc.’”’ Itisa 
simple imperative: ‘‘ Appear;let me, etc.’’— 
P.68. In le brute, a la pierre, au moins, 
que ne suis-je pareil?’’—why are we told to 
‘« supply @ vous after parei/’’? The passage is 
clear as it stands and @ vous cannot be intro- 
duced without entirely disturbing the sentence. 
—P. 68. In regard to ‘‘pilote gui demande sa 
route 2 labime qui flotte,’’ we are told that 
‘* gui flotte should be understood sur leguel il 
flotte.”” Not at all. The construction is 
perfectly clear and simple as it stands.—P. 74. 
In ‘‘ Du jour ov la nature’’ | would suggest 
that the English-speaking student would still 
better appreciate the idiom in question by being 
informed that, in French, ovis very often used 
with the value of an oblique case of a relative 
pronoun.—I doubt whether the meaning we in 
English attribute to the word genii would 
justify the description of Oberon, pp. 94 and 
168, as “‘ King of the genii of the air.’’—P. 96. 
Why translate ‘‘vide”’ and ‘‘plein’’ by “‘idle- 
ness”’ and ‘‘work’’?—P. 138. Booz s’était 
couché, de fatigue accablé; Il avatt tout le jour 
travaillé dans son aire.’’ On these lines the 
annotator gives the following note, which, 
were it not for his unbounded respect for 
Victor HvucGo, we should interpret as an 
intentional joke: ‘‘ Aire, English  eyrie, 
usually designates the nest of an eagle; it is 
figuratively employed here.’’ It has evident- 
ly slipped the annotator’s mind that aire also 
means (fhreshing-floor, which is precisely 
what it means here. ‘‘ Threshing-floor’’ and 
“‘aire’’ are the words used respectively in the 
English and French Bibles, v. Ruth iii, 2, 
whence of course V. HuGo drew the subject 
of his poem.—P. 321. Why translate deur 
clairon plaintif ‘their dreary look?’—P. 323, 
on the word grand’ville, we read: “note the 
masc. adj. before a fem. noun; it isa remnant 
of the Latin accusative.”’ It is unnecessary to 
remind the reader that this word, like a few 
others of the same kind (grand’mere, grand’ 
route, grand’messe, etc.), are, except for the 
apostrophe, the perfectly regular development 
of a latin adj. of one (masc. and fem.), termina- 
tion, and that the apostrophe is simply a 
learned barbarism to do away with an 
apparent anomaly.—P. 350, ‘‘ was thriving ’’ is 
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an unfortunate translation of grouillai¢t in 
ville y grouillait.”’ 

The external appearance of the book, its 
printing, etc., are excellent, but an occasional 
accent or letter has gone astray, as on pp. 56, 
67, 74, 158, 179, 190, 217, 229, 279, 383. 

We welcome Mr. FontTAINE’s collection as 
a desirable addition to the now rapidly increas- 
ing number of modern language text-books. 
On the whole, the book gives a good idea of 
the present condition of French poetry, and 
may be used with pleasure and profit by both 
teachers and pupils. 

T. McCase. 
University of Indiana. 


SOME GERMAN READING BOOKS 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


NIEBUHR’S ‘ Heroengeschichten,’ edited by 
Emma S. BUCHHEIM (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1886) are remarkably well adapted to the 
needs of beginners. The celebrated historian 
wrote these tales for the amusement and in- 
struction of his little son, and in the whole 
range of German literature for the young it 
would be difficult to find anything simpler 
and more attractive. The objection that these 
stories introduce the beginner in German into 
Greek rather than into German life is met in 
part at least by the thoroughly German spirit 
which pervades this version of the old tales. 
Jason’s sword smeared with the magic juice 
furnished by Medea pierces through iron as if 
it were butter; a lion, we are told, can spring 
as far as the length of the room including the 
stove, etc. A more serious objection is 
furnished by the large number of foreign 
names of places and persons, which offer 
difficulties in pronunciation and sometimes 
require lengthy explanations, and thus entail 
a loss of valuable time. Miss BuCHHEIM’s 
edition is printed in Roman type and is 
furnished with numerous grammatical and 
mythological notes. 

The ‘German Poetry for Beginners’ by the 
same editor (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1889) 
is an excellent collection of poems arranged 
in three parts according to the difficulties 
which they present. Whoever knows the diffi- 
culty of such an arrangement of material, will 
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certainly appreciate the book, even if he does 
not always agree with the compiler as to the 
proper place of some of the poems. The 
collection is not made up from other collec- 
tions, but bears the marks of a happy originali- 
ty. The addition of T1Eck’s play of ‘‘ Rot- 
kappcheh”’ (Part IV) does not detract from 
the usefulness of the book, which is primarily 
intended for those who begin the study of the 
language at an early age, although beginners 
of a more advanced age will also find in it 
ample material for their use. The idea of 
acquainting students of German at an early 
stage of their progress with some of the best 
lyric poems in the language, scarcely needs 
any justification. To the reasons for the publi- 
cation of the little book which the editor 
gives in her introduction, might be added the 
importance of committing poems to memory 
for the acquirement of a correct pronunciation. 
The notes furnish abundant help in the ex- 
planation of idiomatic phrases and poetical 
expressions. The difference between the 
poetic and the prose style is occasionally 
touched upon, but the explanation ‘for the 
sake of the rhythm’ is used too freely ; it does 
not apply, for instance, to s#fz¢ voll Sorgen, 
p. 4, 1. 8; and it is misleading to say that ‘‘ was 
is often used in poetry for warum”” (p. 41, 1. 15). 

Miss BucHHEIM’s third publication, ‘ Peter 
Schlemihl’s wundersame Geschichte,’ shows 
the same characteristics as the two preceding, 
namely, great industry and care. There is, it 
seems, nothing left unexplained which calls 
for an explanation. On the contrary, the 
tendency of the annotator to explain passages 
where no difficulties exist (not so obvious in 
the ‘Heroengeschichten,’ where most of the 
notes are of a mythological character, nor in 
‘German Poetry for Beginners,’ in which it ap- 
pears desirable to make the pupil’s task easy), 
becomes so predominant in these notes that 
the healthy self-exertion of the pupil is im- 
paired. 

Too many things easily found in the diction- 
ary are mentioned in the notes and repeated in 
the appended vocabulary. If a sentence con- 
tains a difficulty, instead of explaining the 
difficult point the editor translates the whole 
passage, which naturally causes the student to 
overlook the difficulty ;"and many passages 
are translated which ought to present no diffi- 
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culty whatever to the ordinary pupil; comp. 
als miisse es so sein, ‘“‘as though it were a 
matter of course”’ (p. 4, 1. 18); ich hielt mein 
Gesicht in meinen Handen, ‘‘\hid my face in 
my hands”? (p. 17, 1. 29); der will ich sein, “1 
will be he”’ (p. 39, 1. 30), etc. Sometimes a 
translation really implies an incorrect expla- 
nation, for instance ‘‘ dass has here the mean- 
ing of ‘because”’ (p. 54, 1. 30); not dass, but 
darum dass means ‘because.’ In connection 
with the passage ‘‘ich dankte ihm mich daran 
zu mahnen ”’ (p. 29, 1. 16) the statement is made 
that ‘‘danken is one of a few verbs which 
are occasionally used with an accusative and 
infinitive.’ This is obviously a blunder. 

The explanations of those passages of the 
text, however, which present real difficulties 
as to form or matter, are very satisfactory, and 
this part of the editor’s work is exceedingly 
well done. 

PROFESSOR PRIMER’s edition (Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co.) of the same work is seriously 
lacking in this respect. The student (and we 
may add, many an instructor) will be per- 
plexed by the passage ‘‘auf deinem Sopha 
lagen ein Band Goethe und der Zauberring ”’ 
(p. 11, 1. 9), unless he is told that ‘“‘ der Zauber- 
ring’ is the title of a once very popular ro- 
mance by Fouquké. The reference to the 
‘‘gelehrte Werk des beriihmten Tieckius, de 
rebus gestis Policilli’’ (p. 69, 1. 6), requires the 
explanation that Policillus is the English Tom 
Thumb and that the whole is an allusion to 
Tieck’s ‘Leben und Thaten des kleinen 
Thomas, genannt Daumchen.’ The passage 
‘“‘und langst aus dem letzten Pokale der 
Champagner-Elfe entspriiht”’ (p. 21, 1. 19), is 
translated by ‘“‘long since vanished from the 
last goblet of champagne-elves ”’ ; but der Elfe 
is nominative singular, not genitive plural; 
the editor’s translation is a good deal more 
obscure than the text, which means simply 
that life had lost its charm, just as champagne 
becomes insipid. The passage ‘‘ gab er mir 
selbst seine veriibte Bosheit zum besten”’ is 
translated : ‘‘ he gave me myself the benefit of 
the mischief he had perpetrated’’ instead of 
‘‘he himself treated me to an account of the 
tricks he had practised.”’ 


R. HOCHDOERFER. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Zur Geschichte der Vers libres in der neu- 
Sranzosischen Poesie von Pu. AuG. BECK- 
ER. Halle, 1888. 8vo, pp. 37. 


In this doctor’s dissertation, offered at Stras- 
burg and published also in the Zeitschrift 
Jiir romanische Philologie (vol. xii, pp. 89- 
125), the author examines the origin and 
development of free verse in modern French 
poetry. Free verse he defines: a non-strophic 
metrical structure, consisting of lines of un- 
equal length, arranged at will, and having a 
free disposition of rimes. 

The history of free verse begins in the Greek 
chorus, continues in the church sequences, and 
is traced in the pastourelles and motets of 
medizval French literature. The Pre-renais- 
sance poetry of France contains also certain 
elements of free verse, which however dis- 
appeared before the rise of classical imitation. 
Its modern form BECKER determines to be 
an importation from Italy and to have arrived 
full-fledged on French soil in a madrigal and 
a pasqguin (before 1525 ?) of MELLIN DE SAINT- 
Ge.ats. This first French madrigal was 
followed considerably later by others of Ron- 
SARD and Ba:F. The latter wrote also dithy- 
rambs after the Greek. These imitations 
however were sporadic and remained without 
abiding influence. 

The pastorals of the seventeenth century 
reintroduced, from their Italian models, the 
madrigal into France. The vogue of the 
‘ Astrée’ and-of its imitations, the Florentine 
complexion of the royal court, the Roman 
polish of the Hétel de Rambouillet, all com- 
bined to make the madrigal the poetical verse 
of society, as was instanced by the ‘ Guirlande 
de Julie’ (1641). Under its influence the form 
of the epigram was gradually changed in the 
direction of free verse, as is seen in the works of 
GOMBAULD and BrEBEUF, until the two kinds 
were hardly distinguished save by their sub- 
ject. 

The introduction of free verse into other 
forms of poetry than the madrigal and epigram 
is due to VorTuRE. His example was followed 
by the poets of the Précieuse school, but was 
restricted for a time to epistles, é¢rennes, and 
the like. With the sixth decade of the century 
the use of this style became general in eclogs, 
elegies and idylls, and reached lasting celebri- 
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ty in the ‘Contes’ and ‘Fables’ of La Fon- 
TAINE. The letters and tales of the age show 
also in their mingled prose and poetry the 
popularity of the vers bres, and free strophes 
were evolved from them as legitimate de- 
scendants. 

An important part of the dissertation is 
devoted to the history of free verse on the 
stage, united to musical compositions of 
Italian origin, as the ballet and the musical 
drama. In this phase it attained its highest 
development in the scenic plays of CORNEILLE 
and MOLIERE, and the librettos of QUINAULT. 

In the eighteenth century VOLTAIRE and 
the librettists continued the tradition of free 
verse. The Romantic school, however, drove 
it from artistic works, and its last traces are 
found in ALFRED DE MUSSET, a conscious 
imitation of LA FONTAINE. Free verse, as a 
form of poetry, passed away with the society 
which fostered it. 

A review of Dr. BEcKER’s work can be 
little else than a summary, so complete is his 
treatment. He would have added attractive- 
ness to his subject by a more systematic ex- 
position, coupled with clearness of phrase. 


F. M. WARREN. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCI- 
ATION OF OHIO. 


In vol. iii (p. 263) of this Journal, attention was 
called to the formation of a Modern Language 
Association in connection with the Teachers’ 
Association of North Carolina. The gratifying 
news comes to us of the establishment also in 
Ohio of a second organisation similar to that 
of the Old North State, and we hope that the 
time may not be far distant when associations 
of like import may be formed in many states 
of the Union; they would naturally serve an 
important end in arousing sympathy and de- 
veloping higher ideals for modern language 
work, by the discussion of questions of a local 
character and of detail that cannot come 
before the general organisation. As a valu- 
able auxiliary, therefore, in the promotion of 
the best interests of modern linguistic culture, 
we would give the new organisation a hearty 
welcome and augur for it a successful career 
of missionary labor. Below will be found a 
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copy of circular containing information as to 


purpose, membership, etc., of the Ohio As- 
sociation, and also the Constitution adopted 
by that body: 


At the last meeting of the Association of 
Ohio Colleges, Dec. 27, 1889, a number of 
Professors of Modern Languages met at Colum- 
bus, to form an organization for the purpose 
of improving the methods, and raising the 
standard of instruction in Modern Languages 
(English, French, German, etc.) in the schools 
and colleges of Ohio. A permanent organiza- 
tion was effected, a constitution adopted, and 
officers elected. The name of the Association 
is THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
Ou10. JAMES MorGAN Hart, President, 
University of Cincinnati; HuGo ScHILLING, 
Vice-President, Wittenberg College; ERNsT 
A. EGcers, Secretary and Treasurer, Ohio 
State University. The Association is to meet 
every year, on the occasion of the meetin 
of the Association of Ohio Colleges, or at suc 
other place as the Executive Committee may 
designate. You are cordially invited to join 
this organization. Will you be so kind as to 
communicate the contents of this circular to 
any one interested in the study of Modern 
Languages? Applications for membership, 
or other communications, should be addressed 
to Ernst A. EGGers, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CoNSTITUTION.—I. The Name of this As- 
sociation shall be THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF OnI0.—II. Any one engaged 
in the teaching of Modern Languages in the 
State of Ohio may become a member of the 
Association, subject to the suorees: of the 
Executive Committee.—III. The object of the 
Association shall be to improve the methods, 
and raise the standard of instruction in 
Modern Languages in the schools and 
colleges of Ohio.—IV. The officers of the 
Association shall be a President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Secretary, who shall also act as 
Treasurer. These officers shall constitute the 
Executive Committee, and shall be elected 
annually by the Association.—V. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall have charge of the 
general interests of the Association, such as 
the election of members, calling of meetings, 
selection of papers to be read, and regulation 
of proceedings.—VI. This Constitution may 
be amended at any annual meeting by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present. The 
annual dues are fixed at $ 1.00. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES ON RHETORIC. 
To THE EpitTors OF Mop. Lanc. NoTEs: 
Sirs:—Allow me to say a few words in 


reply to Pror. J. M. Hart, who in the January 
number of Mop. Lanc. Notes discusses 
some of my ‘‘ Notes on Rhetoric.” 

First of all I wish to express my regret that 
I did not remember, until it was too late to 
remedy my error, that Pror. JoHn S. HART 
was ‘‘no longer able to defend himself.’ 
The sentence, however, that I took from his 
Rhetoric did not in my opinion need any de- 
fence. I can point out the same construction 
in THACKERAY, DE QuINCEY, BuRKE, and a 
multitude of other writers: it does not seem 
to me a solecism. 

But the reasons that Pror. J. M. HART says 
his father assigned for condemning the locu- 
tions ‘‘and which’? and ‘and who,”’ and 
approving the locution ‘‘ but which,” I cannot 
wholly accept. These reasons are :— 

I. “John S. Hart was opposed to all such locu- 
tions as ‘and who,’ ‘and which,’ etc. He held 
that they were pleonastic. In merely apposi- 
tional and cumulative clauses, ‘and’ is super- 
fluous; thus, ‘I once knew a boy of good 
parts, faithful, attentive, awd who carried off 
all the prizes.’ Why the ‘and’? It adds 
nothing to the expression.”’ 

Now I agree with Pror. Hart that where 
the who or which clause merely defines, the 
‘“‘and”’ is superfluous; but, in the sentence 
from ProF. HILv’s ‘Rhetoric’ which I criti- 
cised, the . and who’”’ clause adds some infor- 
mation about the ‘‘ party ’’; and the ‘‘and ”’ is 
necessary to avoid ambiguity: ‘‘The ap- 
proach of the party, sex¢ for the purpose of 
compelling the country people to bury their 
dead, and who had already assembled several 
peasants, obliged Edward, etc.’’ Let me il- 
lustrate my meaning by the following ex- 
amples :— 

1. “A boy of fine education, who has been 
well trained in ancient and modern learning, 
is not likely to fail.’’ Here ‘“‘and”’ before 
‘who’? would be incorrect, because the 
“who’’ clause merely explains “‘ of fine educa- 
tion.” 

2. ‘I gave hima piece of bread, light in 
weight but very black, which he ate.’’ Here 
again ‘‘and”’ before the relative would be in- 
correct, because ‘‘the relative serves not so 
much to periphrase an attribute as to connect 
a fact’: which=and it (cf. MAETZNER, vol. iii, 
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p. 533). And this sentence resembles very 
closely the one cited by Pror. Hart. 

3. ‘* Boys superior in diligence to all their 
school-mates, and who afterwards win honors 
at Oxford, receive gteat praise at Eton.’’* 
Here, working ‘from the inner thought out- 
wards,”’ I should say that, whether we prefer 
to write ‘“‘superior’’ or ‘‘ who are superior,” 
the ‘‘and”’ is necessary: it adds something 
required by the sense, and to omit it would 
create ambiguity as to the antecedent of 
‘‘who,”’ which might then naturally refer to 
school-mates.”’ 

I am not opposed, therefore, to a// such 
locutions as ‘‘and who,” which,” etc. 
The sentence that I quoted from Pror. HILL 
is not touched by Pror. Hart’s remarks on 
the ‘superfluous and.’’ On close examina- 
tion of the sentence from Mr. LOWELL, I am 
willing to concede to Pror. Hart that the 
‘‘and’’ may be omitted, for it so happens 
that, the ‘‘lower classes’”’ being only another 
name for ‘‘ our senses,’’ these two expressions 
may change places, thus bringing the “‘which’”’ 
next toits antecedent. Tomy mind, however, 
the sentence could be written more smoothly 
and forcibly as follows: ‘‘ It is important for us 
to instruct and refine our senses, which are 
the lower classes of our body politic, and 
which, if left to their own instincts, will 
destroy the Commonwealth.”’ 

II. As tu the construction ‘‘ but who,”’ ‘‘but 
which,”’ Pror. HART says: ‘‘In adversative 
clauses, on the other hand, the sequence of 
thought is broken, hence there should be a 


corresponding break of expression.’’ This’ 


opinion, which Pror. J. M. HART quotes 
from his father, I cannot accept. If it means 
anything, it means that the following is an 
incorrect sentence: ‘‘The boy who helped 
me yesterday, but who refused to helped me 
to day, is my brother.’’(!) It is true that such 
a rule would justify the following: ‘‘ Other 
fields, perhaps not barren, but which can 
yield, etc.’’; but if this sentence be correct, it 
is correct in virtue of the natural ellipsis that 

*Dzan Atrorp chooses to confuse such sentences as I 
have given under (3) with the following and similar vulgar- 
isms: “ Please send me a copy of the SHAKESPEARE Me- 
morial, and for which 1 enclose a shilling.’’ This, in my 
judgement, he has no right todo. The sentences are totally 
different 
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has been made. Pror. HILv regards ‘and 
which ”’ and but which’’ as the same sole- 
cism. 

PROF. J. M. Hart does not seem to accept 
this rule for adversative clauses, for he adds: 
“Tf there be any fault in the above, it lies in 
the omission of ‘ which are,’ rather than in the 
use of ‘but which.’ The ‘but’ is needed to 
indicate contrast.’’ 

On this point I have never differed with 
ProF. HART. The only question is whether 
the ‘which are’ is necessary. In conclusion 
I hope I may plead innocent ‘of criticising 
sentences by arbitrary rules from without 
inwards,’’ unless that be an arbitrary rule 
which Horace laid down: Usus, quem 
penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi, 
Tousage, reputable, national, and present, we 


must all bow. 
Jno. R. FICKLEN. 


Tulane University of Louisiana. 


A FRENCH LITERARY WEERLY. 


To THE EpitTors oF Mop. LANG. NOTES: 


Sirs:—Various inquiries having reached 
me in regard to a suitable weekly newspaper, 
in French, which should represent the current 
literary movement in France, I think that 
mention of the subject may interest many 
readers of the Mop. -LANG. Notes. I have 
been a subscriber for three years to the 
Annales politiques et littéraires (15 rue Saint- 
Georges, Paris, 7. fr. 50) and have found it, 
on the whole, the most satisfactory organ for 
the indication of the various literary and 
artistic currents of Parisian life. Yet, being 
designed particularly for the provinces of 
France, many things are lacking in this 
publication which are evidently supplied, in 
the respective départements, by the local 
dailies ; as, for example, a special chronicle of 
the literary events of the week and a necrology 
of leading authors and of university men. 
The necessity, on the part of teachers of 
French, of keeping in touch with the changes of 
French thought and expression, isso obvious, 
that information on this point would be very 
acceptable. Is there’a publication which 
answers our needs? 

F. M. WARREN. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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THE MARGARET LEGEND. 


To THE Epitors OF Mop. LANG. 

Sirs:—I am grateful to PRoFEsSOR HART 
for directing my attention to the threefold 
reference to St. Margaret contained in the 
Leofric Missal. The confusion of dates is 
probably owing to the fact that many Latin 
Passionals celebrate St. Margaret not only at 
the date xiii Kal. Aug. (easily corrupted by a 
scribe into iii Kal. Aug.) but also at the date 
iii Id. Jul., where her name usually appears as 
Marina, according to the ritual of the Eastern 
church. : 

FREDERIC SPENCER. 


University College of North Wales. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


‘Aus meiner Welt’ (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.) is a collection of short stories 
written by Frl. M. MEISSNER, teacher of Ger- 
man in Dresden, forthe use of her English- 
speaking pupils. We have to thank the 
American editor, Professor CARLA WENCKE- 
BACH of Wellesley College, for furnishing with 
a very complete vocabulary a new text-book 
that will be read with interest in our be- 
ginners’ classes in German. The tales are 
simple and entertaining, though following un- 
avoidably in the wake of well-known models, 
sometimes with a perhaps too pointed and 
obtrusive moral. One excellent feature that 
tends to make this collection preferable even 
to Grimms’ ‘Marchen’ and similar standard 
books, is the simplicity of the language, the 
author having, without becoming monotonous, 
carefully avoided any difficulty that might call 
for a lengthy note. This will recommend the 
little book to all teachers of German who 
know how to appreciate that ‘‘ varietas delec- 
tat.’” The vocabulary contains a few mis- 
prints easy to be detected and corrected, viz., 
Kucheck, Kuckumz, Langerweile, Uberan- 
strengung, etwas sich wohlschmeckend lassen. 
The marking of the accent would have been 
welcome, and should never be omitted in in- 
troductory German readers. 


‘Sept Grands Auteurs du dix-neuviéme 
siécle,’ by Pror. ALCEE ForTIER (Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co.), was first given to the public 
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of New Orleans in lectures at Tulane Uni- 
versity. The authors treated are LAMARTINE, 
HuGo, DE VIGNY, ALFRED DE MusseEt, 
GAUTIER, MERIMEE and CoppEE. The first 
four form a series apart; with the remaining 
three they represent the chief featurés of the 
Romantic school and its offshoots. The 
method of exposition of Pror. Fortier is 
simple and attractive. The works, in chrono- 
logical order, are made to illustrate the life of 
the writer. Analyses of the more important 
of them are supplemented by the choice of 
many shorter poetical gems, which vary most 
agreeably the pages of the book and further 
recommend it to instructors who wish to 
acquaint their pupils with the leading poets of 
the century (12mo, pp. vi, 196; price, 60 cts.). 


The Société des anciens textes francais has 
added to its quota for 1889 ‘Les Contes 
moralisés de Nicole Bozon, frére mineur,’ 
edited by Lucy TouLMIN SMITH and PauL 
Meyer. In the Introduction by the latter the 
date of the ‘Contes’ is set probably after 1320. 
The two MSS. which contain them belong to 
the middle of the fourteenth century. A study 
of their contents reveals three kinds of 
moralisings known to the Middle Ages: facts 
of natural history, the so-called ‘“ propriétés 
des choses’’ (see ‘Hist. litt.,’ vol. xxx); 
exempla; and fables, mainly of animals. The 
originality of the writer, who gathers his 
material from both learned and_ popular 
sources, consists in the morals he draws, 
which are addressed to the popular mind. In 
this also lies the main value of his ‘Contes.’ 
From the ‘ Contes,’ but more particularly from 
the still unpublished poems of Bozon, con- 
siderable in amount, M. MEYER attempts a 
short study of the author’s language, without 
important results. Subjoined to the text, 
which contains one hundred and _ forty-five 
stories, isa Latin translation of a portion of 
them, belonging to the end of the century. 
The accompanying notes (pp. 229-298) are 
particularly full and valuable. The volume 
concludes with a vocabulary and index. 


Pror. F. MAX MOLLER of Oxford has publish- 
ed ‘Three Lectures on the Science of Language 
and its place in General Education’ (London 
and New York: Longmans, Green, & Co.), 
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which will be as eagerly read by the general 
student, as they were enthusiastically listened 
to by the audience before which they were 
originally delivered at the Oxford University 
Extension Meeting of last year. We are to feel 
that a certain sense of duty has prompted the 
preparation of these lectures—a two-fold sense 
which distributes a duty between the man of 
general culture and the man ofspecial philologi- 
cal knowledge. These two sides of responsi- 
bility are implied in the following statements: 
‘*To me it seems that no one should call him- 
self educated who does not know what language 
is, and how it came to be what it is’’ (p. 7). 
Equally clear is the duty of the few great men 
who have become proficient in the science of 
language: ‘‘ We never know anything truly, 
unless we can make it as clear as daylight to 
the commonest understanding. Every one 
of us starts from the level of the ordinary 
understanding, and however far he may ad- 
vance, unless he has lost the thread of his 
own knowledge, that is, unless he has allowed 
his own mind to get ravelled, tangled, and 
knotted, he ought to be able to lead others 
step by step to the same eminence which he 
has reached himself. In no science is this 
more easy than in the Science of Language. 
It is difficult to teach a man music who cannot 
play a single instrument. But we all play at 
least one language, and can test the teachings 
of the Science of Language by a reference to 
our own language’ (p. 8). Having thus 
gained the confidence of the reader that a 
serious duty is to be made easy and attractive, 
the writer proceeds tu the exposition and 
illustration of fundamental principles involved 
in the phenomena of language. A suggestive 
view is given of the doctrine of roots and of 
word-formation ; of the history of the meanings 
of words; of precepts and concepts; of the 
family-ties of languages; of the relation of 
philology to ethnology; and of the cradle of 
the Aryan race. The treatmentis in PROF. 
MU characteristic manner. 


‘ Théatre de la Jeunesse’ by Mrs. HuGu 
Bett (London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1889 ; pp. 192) consists of a series 
of twelve short French plays of sufficiently 
harmless but still interesting character, intend- 


ed to be used in ‘‘school-room and drawing- 
room.’’ Though primarily meant to be acted, 
they could be turned to good account for class 
use or private reading. A book of similar 
character but for younger pupils has already 
been brought out by the same author: ‘Petit 
Théatre des enfants,’ containing ‘‘twelve tiny 
French plays for children.” 


‘La Chanson du Jardinier’ by THEURIET, 
one of that author’s most charming tales, is 
reprinted for class use in this country (Boston : 
Schoenhof). The notes (twenty-four in all 
for fifty-six pages of text), by PRor. NARCISSE 
Cyr, represent the acme of non-editing. 
Moutonnant sur le ciel d’un bleu doux is 
translated ‘‘ Waiving (sic) upon a sweet blue 
sky.’’ Four is thus annotated: ‘In the 
patois of Argonne this answers to the word 
fiasco, failure.” 


‘Mot a mot’ is the title of a primary reader 
in French by A. SAuvaAIN (London: Hachette 
& Co; Boston: Schoenhof). It is designed 
to furnish material for pronunciation and 
translation (12mo, pp. v, 90; price 40 cts.) 


In the course of attractive lectures an- 
nounced by the Lecture Association of the 
University of Pennsylvania, we note a series of 
six lectures to be given by JAMES RUSSELL 
LowELL, between March 3d and 14th, at 3 p. m. 
on Mondays, Wedensdays and Fridays; also 
two illustrated lectures, April 18th, 21st, at 
3.30 p. m., on the ‘‘Old Iranian Languages and 
Monuments,’”’ by PrRoFEssSOR Morton W. 
Easton of the Univ. of Penna.—In the an- 
nouncement of public lectures to be given at 
Columbia College, N. Y., during the season of 
1889-90, we note the following: ‘‘ Shakespeare 
and Corneille,’ ‘‘The Career of Leon 
Gambetta’? by Pror. ADOLPHE CoHN of 
Harvard University; ‘‘Methods of teaching 
French,’’ ‘‘ Methods of Education,’’ by Dr. B. 
F. O’Connor of Columbia College ; ‘‘Emerson 
as an English Writer,”’ by Pror. T. W. Hunt 
of Princeton College; ‘‘Words and _ their 
Abuse from philological, rhetorical and moral 
View-Points,’’ by Dr. J. D. QUACKENBOs of 
Columbia College; ‘‘ The Poetic Edda’”’ (two 
lectures), by Pror. CHAS. SPRAGUE SMITH of 
Columbia College; ‘‘Swinburne and the 
later Lyrists,’’ ‘George Eliot and the English 
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Novel,”’ by Pror. H. H. BovEseEn of Columbia 
College ; ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Dramatic Construc- 
tion: The Winter’s Tale,’’ ‘‘Shakespeare’s 
Verse Construction,”’ by Pror. T. R. PRICE of 
Columbia College. 

A series of eight public lectures has been 
announced before the High School in Washing- 
ton, D. C., during the months of February 
and March: Dr. WILHELM BERNHARDT will 
discuss in four lectures ‘“ Die amerikanische 
Litteratur vom Standpunkte der deutschen 
Kritik Pror. C. FONTAINE will give four 
discourses: ‘‘Mirabeau, ses discours et son 
influence politique,’”’ ‘‘ Etude sur la vie de 
collége en France,”’ “‘ Victor Hugo, sa vie et 
ses ceuvres,’’ ‘“‘ La France et les Frangais.”’ 


Pror. A. MELVILLE BELL has some interest- 
ing observations on the phonetic products of 
the mocking bird entitled, ‘‘ Mocking-Birds’ 
Phrases,”’ in Science, for January 24th, 1890. 
Pror. A. DE RouGEmont, Prof. of French in 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, gives us 
in the Journal of Pedagogy for December 
1889, an article on the status of modern lan- 
guages in our schools.—In the Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 
xxvi (January to July 1889), pp. 187-285, is 
to be found an article entitled, ‘‘ Grammatical 
Notes and Vocabulary of the Pennsylvania 
German Dialect,’? by WILLIAM J. HOFFMAN; 
tbidem pp. 329-352, a paper by the same 
writer on ‘ Folk-medicine of the Pennsylvania 
Germans.”’ 


PERSONAL. 


Pror. T. W. Hunt (Princeton College) has 
in press with Messrs. Armstrong & Son, New 
York, a volume of ‘Studies in Literature and 
Style.’ The author proposes to discuss and 
illustrate the standard types of style with 
special reference to English. 


Dr. ALEXANDER R. HOHLFELD, a native of 
Dresden, and a graduate of the University of 
Leipsic, has recently assumed charge of the 
French department at the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity (Nashville, Tenn.). Dr. HOHLFELD is 


favorably known to the readers of Anglia for 


his doctoral dissertation (vol. xi, pp. 219-310) 
on ‘ Die altenglischen Kollectivmisterien.’’ 
After winning his degree at Leipsic in 1888, 
Dr. HOHLFELD continued his studies at 
Heidelberg, at Paris and in England, giving 
special attention while in Paris to the Old 
French miracle and mystery plays, with a view 
to the determination of the origin of the 
religious drama in England. The Vanderbilt 
University is to be congratulated upon its dis- 
tribution of courses in Modern Languages 
among three well-trained scholars: PRorF. 
BASKERVILL for English, Dr. DrERING for 
German, and Dr. HOHLFELD for French. 


ProF. T. F. CRANE of Cornell University, 
N. Y., is making good progress with his edition 
of JACQUES DE ViTRY (cf. Mop. Lanc. Notes 
vol. ii, p. 21). The text, analysis and notes, 
and both indexes are in print, and the intro- 
duction is nearly completed. 


Mr. Percy B. BuRNET has been appointed 
Professor of Modern Languages at Christian 
University, Lincoln, Nebraska. Pror. Bur- 
NET received his first degree, B.L., at Indiana 
University in 1884 and later the A.M. degree 
from the same institution, on presentation of 
a thesis entitled, ‘‘Influence of German on 
English in the Present Century.’’ After gradu- 
ation he went fora short time to Germany 
and France, then became Instructor in 
German for one year at his Alma Mater. He 
subsequently acted for a_ brief period as 
substitute in the place of PRoFEsSOR HARRIS 
(cf. Mop. LANG. NoTEs, vol. v., p. 30) at 
Oberlin College, Ohio, then went to Buenos 
Aires, where he remained for a year and a 
half, returning to this country to enter on his 
present position at the beginning of this year. 


A change of title has been made in the case 
of two members of the modern language 
department of Columbia College, N. Y. H.H. 
BoYESEN is now Professor of the Germanic 
Languages and Literatures, retaining, how- 
ever, his old title, Gebhard Professor of the 
German Language and Literature; CHARLES 
SPRAGUE SMITH now has the official title, 
Professor of the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, in place of Professor of Modern 
Languages and Foreign Literatures. 
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JOURNAL NOTICES. 


GeERMANIA. VOL. 34. No. |.—Walter, E.T., Uber 
den Ursprung des héfischen Minnesanges und sein 
Verhiltniss zur Volksdichtung.—Hernoff, J., Der 
Minnestinger Albrecht von Johansdorf (Schluss).— 
Heusler, A., Zur Lautform des Alemanischen.—Wlis- 
locki, H. v., Zu den ‘drei Mareien.’’—Mittheilungen. 
—No. 2.—Walter, E.T., {ber den Ursprung des héfi- 
schen Minnesanges und sein Verhiltniss zur Volks- 
dichtung (Schluss).—Blaa, M. F., Zur Alexiuslegende. 
—Koelbing, E., Zur Tristansage.—Bohnenberger, K., 
Schwitbisch é als Vertreter von a.—Kratochwil, F., 
Uber den gegenwiirtigen Stand der Suchenwirt- 
Handschriften.—Brenner, 0., Leute.—Behaghel, 0., 
Mhd. iu und ¢v.—Ehrismann, G., Eine Handschrift des 
Pfaffen Amis.—Gombert, A., Bemerkungen zum deut- 
schen Wirterbuche.—Behaghel, 0., Messer.—No. 3.— 
Golther, W., Norddeutsche und stiddeutsche Helden- 
sage und die ilteste Gestalt der Nibelungensage.— 
Jostes, F., Zur Freckenhorster Heberolle.—Kratoch- 
wil, F., Uber den gegenwiirtigen Stand der Suchen- 
wirt-Handschriften (Fortsetzung).— Fraenkel, L., 
Bibliographie der Uhland-Litteratur.—Brenner, 0., 
Ein Brief.—Behaghel,, 0., Zu mhd. iu und eu.—Gom- 
bert, A.. Bemerkungen zum deutschen Wérterbuche. 
—Mittheilungen. 


DEUTSCHE LITTERATURZEITUNG. VOL. X. No. 
47.—Quiehl, K., Einftihrung in die franzésische Aus- 
sprache (E. v. Sallwtirck).—Gietmann, G., Beatrice. 
Geist und Kern der Danteschen Dichtungen (A. 
Gaspary)—Sehak, A. F. Graf v,, Geschichte der Nor- 
mannen in Sicilien (W. Bernhardi).—No. 48.— 
Valtyr, Gudmundsson, Privatboligen pa Island i sa- 
gatiden samt delvis idet @vrige norden (R. Henning 
No. 49.—Vogel, Th., Goethes Selbstzeugnisse tiber 
seine Stellung zur Religion und zu religidés-kirchlichen 
Fragen (R. M. Werner).—Junker, H. P., Grundriss 
der Geschichte der franzésischen Litteratur (Kosch- 
witz).—Mejer, 0., Culturgeschichtliche Bilder aus 
Gottingen (G. Kaufmann).—No. 50.—Hirt, H., 
Untersuchungen zur westgermanischen Verskunst 
(K. Luick). 


LITERATURBLATT FUR GERMANISCHE UND Ro- 
MANISCHE PHILOLOGIE. X. JAHRGANG. No. 12. 
DECEMBER. 1889.—Kluge, Angelsiichsisches Lese- 
buch (Holthausen).—Jean-Antoine de Baifs Psaul- 
tier, hrsg. von E. J. Groth (Mussafia).—A. de Paula 
Brito, Dialectos crioulos-portuguezes (Schuchardt).— 
Weigand, Die Sprache der Olympo-Walachen (Tiktin). 
Bibliographie.—Literarische Mittheilungen, Personal- 
nachrichten, etc.—Verzeichniss der germ., angl. u. 
rom. Vorlesungen an deutschen Universitiiten; Winter 
1889-90. IV. 

-Revue Critique. No. 40.—Morf, H., Die Caesar- 
tragidien Voltaire’s und Shakspere’s; Die sprachlich- 
en Einheitsbestrebungen in der raetischen Schweiz 
(C).—Doumiec, R., El.ments d’histoire littcraire (A. 
Delboulle).—Kerviler, R., R.pertoire gincral de bio- 
bibliographie bretonne (T. de L).—No. 41.—Muncker, 


F., Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock.—Muncker, F.. und 
Pawel, J., Fr. G. Klopstock’s Oden.—Wolff, E., Johann 
Elias Schlegel.—Brahm, 0., Schiller (A. Chuquet).— 
No. 42.—Lefranc, A., La jeunesse de Calvin (R).— 
Pellissier, G., Le mouvement littéraire au xixe siécle 
(A. Delboulle).—Lebaigue, Ch., La réforme ortho- 
graphiqne et ]’Académie francaise (L. Havet).—No. 
43.—Bernouilli, Aug., Die ilteste deutsche Chronik 
von Colmar (X).—Cappelli, A., La Bibliotheca Estense 
nella prima meta del secolo xv (L. G. P.)—Berger, 8., 
Les Bibles provengales et vaudoises (A. Delboulle).— 
Wotke, K., Leonardi Bruni Arretini Dialogus de tribus 
uatibus Florentinis (L).—Ehrhard, A., Les comédies de 
Moliére en Allemagne (A. Chuquet).—Passy, P., Le 
Francais parlé; Les Sons du fransais (V. Henry).— 
No. 44.—Pelissier, L. G., A travers les papiers de 
Huet. (T de L.).—No. 45.--Bailly, E., Etude sur la vie 
et les ceuvres de Frédéric-Gottlieb Klopstock (A. 
Chuquet).—No. 46.—Nolhac, P. de, La Bibliothcque 
de Fulvio Orsini (E. Legrand).—No. 47.—Schweitzer, 
Ch., Etude sur la vie et les ccuvres de Hans Sachs (A. 
Chuquet).—Pingaud, L., Lettres de Charles Weiss a 
Charles Nodier (M. Tourneux).—No. 48.—Lapaille, B., 
Grammaire frangaise.—Cledat, L., Nouvelle grammaire 
historique du francais (Ch. J.).—No. 49.—Skeat, W. 
W., Principles of English Et) mology.—Morsbach, L., 
Uber den Ursprung der neuenglischen Schrift- 
sprache.—Einenkel, E., Streifztige durch die mittel- 
englische Syntax.—Koerting, @., Grundriss der Ge- 
schichte der englischen Litteratur; Encyklopaedie 
und Methodologie der englischen Philologie (Ch. J.). 
—Bertrand, J., D’Alembert (L. Claretie).—No. 50.— . 
Gaste, A., Les Insurrections populaires en Basse-Nor- 
mandie au xve siécle pendant l’occupation anglaise et 
la Question d’Olivier Basselin (A. Delboulle).—Novati, 
F., Studj critici e litterari (L. G. Pélissier).—Mazzonl, 
G., Tra libri e carte, studj litterari (N).—Kluge, F., 
Von Luther bis Lessing.—Socin, A., Schriftsprache 
und Dialekte im Deutschen nach Zeugnissen alter 
und neuer Zeit (A. Chuquet).—Vietor, N., Elemente 
der Phonetik und Orthoepie des Deutschen (Ch. J.).— 
La Uspaiia moderna. Revista ibero-americana (A. 
Morel-Fatio). 


FRANCO-GALLIA- VII. JAHR- No. I. JANUAR, 
1890.—Besprechungen und Anzeigen: I. Philologie 
und Piidagogik. Jaeger, Oskar, Das humanistische 
Gymnasium und die Petition um durchgreifende 
Schulreform.—Moebius, J. J. Rousseau’s Krankheits- 
geschichte.—Mémoires du Maréchal Marmont heraus- 
gegeben von Lambeck.—Kressner, Wbungssiitze zur 
Erlernung der franzésischen unregelmiissigen Verb- 
en.—2. Aufl. — Zeitschriftenschau. —II. Belletristik 
und Folklore. Zevaco, Le Boute-Charge.—Fontenelle, 
La Reine Anne.—Loubens, Les Proverbes et les locu- 
tions de la langue francaise.—Santa-Anna Nery, Folk- 
lore brésilien.—Revuenschau.—Neue Publikationen. 
I. Philologie und Piidagogik. II. Belletristik, Ge- 
schichte, Geographie, Philosophie.— Der Casseler 
Verein ftir neuere Sprachen.— Litterarische und 
Personalnachrichten. 
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